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r | +HAT arithmetic problem had 
Junior stumped. But a little timely 
help from Dad and his troubles are over. 


Maybe from time to time a baking 
problem arises that you need help in 
solving. If so, International Milling 
Company’s bakery technicians are 
waiting to go to work for you. 

In our big Minneapolis laboratory we 
have a miniature bake shop that is a 













perfect replica of a commercial bakery. 
Here we are continually at work on 
projects that will help you bake better 
bread. And our scientists and techni- 
cians, who are also practical bakers, are 
ready at any time to help you with any 
special problem you may have. 

This is a part of International Milling 


Company service designed to assure 
you“ the best loaf in your market.” 
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Cut Costs 4 Ways. 


with Pillsbury Mixes 



















SAVE ON INVENTORIES. Fewer items to order, 


handle, and store. Al. your basic ingredients are 
 ) combined in one. 


SAVE ON TIME. Zess time spent on routine scaling 
and blending; more time for make-up, variety, and 


Lor 
< 


~ 


Ogee 





SAV ON COST CONTROL. No need to watch 4 SAVE ON WASTE. .. eliminate wasteful errors 


daily price fluctuations on separate ingredients; you and normal loss in scaling and combining ingredi- 
¢€ get them ready-mixed at a single known cost. e ents; get more uniform quality in your finished goods. 


‘ 


These various savings add up to real 





economy. Why not let Pillsbury Prepared Mixes eteeee «@ 
. i .s 
help you hold down your operating costs? oe” 
@ X 
oe 
a : y 
(| b d Mixes 4 
* , oY 
e Pillsbury’s : 
‘ S Ur ré a re : eo? Dotted Circle 
eo” +++ Symbol of 
e Reliability 
@ SWEET DOH MIXES—Special, Redi-Raise, Rollex @® CAKE MIXES— Chocolate, ee 
Lemon Gold, Spice, White @® CAKE DONUT MIXES—Doh Lux, Gold-N-Doh, Qualitex “S z= 
-@ 
@ PO-TA-DOH RAISED DONUT MIX ®@®SUGARKOTE *Se, e*%e 
ece eece 
ies * o%°° OO e® 
° ° e & 
PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. « Gereral Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10¢ copy; yearly rate $2 


domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 
hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie-, 





Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
Thére is more value for your money in Dixie- 
Portland Quality. 
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Dobry ‘A 
Best 


Beat of 
the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 
top-rank brokers 





ALL markets are a little jittery these 
days and every jobber has a right to be 
cautious about his forward bookings 
in spite of the support the government 
is giving the wheat market. Buta feller 
should never get in the position of 
thinking so much about which way the 
market might turn that he forgets to 
SELL. This will be a good year for 
flour sales, I'll bet. Flour is lots cheaper 
than it was, while many other foods 
are at new high price peaks. And in- 
cidentally, there is one thing that never 
will come down ... that’s the peak 
quality of DOBRY’S BEST and BEST 
of the WEST. They are always at the 
top in quality whether markets are up 


or down. 


JED CHECKUM 


The Dobry Quality Policeman 
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a) | Multiwall users call him 
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The Bemis Packaging Specialist has many tough ques- BEMIS MULTIWALL 


PAPER SHIPPING SACKS 


are made of three or more 
plies of tough kraft paper. 


tions fired at him, but he comes back with the answers 
like a quiz kid. 


For instance, variations of such questions as: How 


to get better closures, what is the best type of package They are extra sturdy... 
for a particular job, how to save money in shipping, provide the protection you 
how to store and care for paper bags—these he takes want for your products. 


in his stride. If necessary he comes right into your 
plant to seek out the answer. 


This is a part of Bemis Packaging Service. It is avail- © > 
able to all plants without obligation. Make use of it. 
Hundreds of companies save money right along because 
they’ve talked with the Bemis Packaging Specialist. { y 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


PEORIA, ILL. » EAST PEPPERELL, MASS. » MOBILE, ALA. + SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. + ST. HELENS, ORE. » WILMINGTON, CALIF. 


Minneapolis * New Orleans ¢ New York City 
Norfolk ° Oklahoma City . Omaha 
Orlando « Phoenix «¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis 
Salina + Saltlake City * Seattle +* Wichita 


Baltimore « Boise + Boston * Brooklyn ¢ Buffalo 
Charlotte * Chicago * Denver « Detroit 
Houston ¢ Indianapolis «* Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City « Los Angeles «+ Louisville * Memphis 
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THE 
WM.KELLY 


MILLING 


Revowned jor Quality iit 


A name renowned for quality, this famous brand is building a bigger business for many leading 
flour distributors. You will find it an aid to better sales. Try KELLY’S FAMOUS. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 














The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Solos and Cunective Clin Modern, efficient production facilities stand 
at Kansas City, Missouri behind the quality of every sack of I-H flour. 
hitlls wt Tense, Rencns Our vast grain storage, up-to-date plants and 
Capacity 7,500 Cwts. Daily laboratories are dedicated to the sole purpose 


Mill and Terminal Grain Ster- of making ISMERTA and other I-H flours the 
age Capacity 1,500,000 Bu. finest baking values anywhere. You can put 
your trust in I-Hquality. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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oo Repean 


Named for a famous 
Indian Chief.... 


| SLEEPY @ EYE flours have been doing their duty 
| day after day for over half a century in bake-shops large and small all over the country. 


With the tremendous changes in freight rate structure and in flour distributing 
methods, with the consequent decline of the Northwest as an economical milling center, 
SLEEPY @ EYE flours, originally milled in Sleepy Eye, Minn., have for the past dec- 


ade been milled-in-transit at St. Louis. 


The old SLEEPY @ EYE standards of milling have been strictly adhered to and 
improved upon in our St. Louis mill. The result is strong, pure spring wheat flours 
of unsurpassed quality. The maintenance of SLEEPY <& EYE as pure spring wheat 
flours permits the baker who wants to blend them with other flours to do so on an exact 
percentage basis not possible with other so-called spring flours. 


The highest grades of Southwestern hard winter wheat and cake flours can be 
shipped from our St. Louis mills in the same car with SLEEPY @&® EYE spring wheat 


flour. 


SLEEPY @ EYE BRANDS 
® SCOUT * CHIEF °*BRAVE ®SQUAW e MUSTANG 


each a different flour 


THE SLEEPY @@ EYE MILLS 
Division 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ay) 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 
step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas consistently produces higher 
quality products. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Bread Standards Problems Reviewed 





Millers Protest 
Proposed Rail 
Handling Charges 


CHICAGO—tThe opposition of the 
milling industry to a proposed 6¢ a 
cewt. charge by railroads for unload- 
ing and loading waterborne freight 
at ports on the East Coast and Gulf 
of Mexico was expressed at a public 
=a at the Hamilton Hotel here 
Sept. 15. 

Martin Smith, general manager of 
the Flour Millers Export Assn., and 
William MacArthur, transportation 
vice president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
were spokesmen for the milling in- 
dustry at the meeting. The Millers 
National Federation indicated that 
the charge is out of line with past 
practices and would set a precedent 
detrimental to the industry. 

According to Mr. Smith, shipper 
opposition was overwhelmingly 
against the proposal. He indicated 
that it was doubtful that the carriers 
would be able to agree on the charge. 
A further hearing has been set in 
New York City for Oct. 1. Southern 
interests, which are supposedly luke- 
warm to the proposal, have also been 
asked to be heard in discussions in 
that area. 

Heretofore, it has been presumed 
that the cost of loading and unload- 
ing of freight at the port has been 
included in inland freight rates. The 
carriers contend that they are no 
longer able to absorb these charges, 
because of increased costs. 

The increase has been calculated to 
mean an additional charge of $36 a 
car for the handling of flour. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMPLE RAINS IN MAJOR 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT AREAS 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Major wheat 
growing counties of Oklahoma re- 
ceived adequate rains for satisfactory 
planting conditions this month and 
seeding of wheat has been in progress 
since late August. Germination is re- 
ported coming along well and pros- 
pects for winter wheat pastures in 
these areas are excellent. 

The southern and central portions 
of the state need rain. Precipitation 








the past week has averaged .24 in., 
compared with the normal 8 i 

emperatures have been 5 degrees 
below normal. 

Harvesting of corn is well advanced 
with yields the highest since 1940. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics estimates the state crop at more 
than 36 million bushels or a 27-bu. 
an acre yield compared with the 10- 
year average of 17.4 bu. 


5 





RESEARCH GROUP DISCUSSES 
USE OF CALCIUM IN FLOUR 


Baking Industry Officials Stress Importance of Hearings— 
Say That Manufacturers Should Appear to Push 
Inclusion of Their Products 





Some Southern States Amend 


Wheat Millfeed Specifications 


CHICAGO—Some of the southern 
states with “arbitrary” standards for 
millfeeds have found that these 
standards have come into collision 
with this year’s low protein content 
of the soft wheat crop, and have 
amended their requirements to some 
extent. Those that have reported 
thus far, according to the Millers 
National Federation, are: 

Georgia — Apparently will permit 
registration on actual protein con- 
tent provided there is no adultera- 
tion. 

Kentucky—If the feed is low in 
protein only, it may be registered 
if the words “low protein” are in- 
cluded parenthetically in the brand 
name and in the ingredient list, e.g., 
“Wheat bran (low protein).” If the 
feed is deficient in protein and fat 
and high in fiber, it may be reg- 


istered with the parenthetical ex- 
pression “low grade wheat.” 

Mississippi—Standards adopted for 
1949 are as follows: 


Protein Fat Fiber 


min. % min. % max. % 

WROAt DOG .cisices 13.5 3.5 11.0 
Wheat shorts ...... 15.0 3.5 6.0 
South Carolina — Standards for 


wheat products have been abolished. 
Manufacturers are now required only 
to live up to their own guarantees. 
Screenings are permitted if mill run 
only. 

Tennessee — Additional standards, 
effective Jan. 1, 1948, were provided 
for the following millfeeds: 


Protein Fat Fiber 
min. % min. % max. % 
Soft wheat bran .... 13.5 3.0 11.0 
Soft wheat gray 
BEE ie vcncae sss 15.0 3.5 8.0 
Soft wheat mixed 
SOOG cciccccocvecse 14.0 3.5 10.0 





Foreign Buyers Show Little 
Interest in Flour Purchases 


KANSAS CITY—Foreign buyers 
continued to show very little interest 
in flour this week and bookings re- 
main at a low level, consisting prin- 
cipally of scattered small lots to Lat- 
in America. 

Although buying by some of the 
European claimant nations has been 
expected momentarily for several 
days, nothing has developed as yet 
and Norway, which finished its pur- 
chases for the quarter last week, is 





CCC Buys 200,000 Sacks Flour 
for Gulf, 11,310,013 Bu. Wheat 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. bought 11,310,013 bu. 
wheat, 1,470,000 bu. oats and 340,000 
bu. barley during the period from 
noon of Sept. 10 through Sept. 17, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced. Flour purchased last 
week totaled 200,000 sacks or 333,333 
bu. in wheat equivalent. 

Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration officials in reporting grain 
and flour purchases for the past week 
disclosed the information that the 
agency expects to reenter the flour 
market this week for deliveries at 
Gulf ports. Mills are expected to re- 
ceive requests to offer flour not later 
than Sept. 22 for acceptance Sept. 23. 


The wheat purchased last week 
consisted of 2,805,575 bu. through 
Kansas City, 1,682,905 bu. through 
Minneapolis, 6,168,200 through Chi- 
cago and 653,333 through Portland. 

Cumulative purchases since July 
1, 1948, total: wheat, 112,595,514 bu.; 
flour, 5,344,200 sacks (11,832,687 bu. 
wheat equivalent); barley, 10,955,664 
bu.; grain sorghums, 5,856,427 bu.; 
rye, 267,857 bu., and oats, 1,470,- 
000 bu. 

Last week’s flour purchases are 
for delivery by Oct. 15 to Gulf ports. 
Approximately 850,200 sacks were of- 
fered by mills. The rejections repre- 
sented the quantity of flour offered 
in excess of current requirements for 
Gulf ports, USDA points out. 


the only buyer that has covered, out 
of nearly 5,800,000 cwts. of flour on 
specific license for the last three 
months of the year. About a third of 
that total allocation is allotted to 
Italy and about a sixth to the Neth- 
erlands, so mills are awaiting in par- 
ticular the entrance of these two na- 
tions into the market. 

Scattered small lots went to several 
countries in Latin America and to the 
Philippines this week, but the total 
was not large. There was some in- 
quiry for a substantial round lot of 
clear to go to Chile, apparently des- 
tined for Bolivia, the only large scale 
interest evident. Some small orders 
were sold to Brazil, although in gen- 
eral the larger importers of that 
country are not interested in pur- 
chasing now, while the smaller opera- 
tors are not getting the import li- 
censes they need. 

Except for a few countries, U.S. 
dollar exchange is so scarce in South 
America that it is difficult to get let- 
ters of credit established. Those coun- 
tries where this is not true are cur- 
rently well supplied with flour and 
nothing but an occasional sale is pos- 
sible now. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEETING OF SOFT WHEAT 
MILLERS PLANNED OCT. 28 


CHICAGO—The fall meeting of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn. 
will be held Oct. 28 at the O. Henry 
Hotel in Greensboro, N.C. 


WASHINGTON—Flour milling and 
baking industry groups met here last 
week to review problems which are 
likely to arise during the bread 
standards hearings which are now 
expected to be held late in November. 

The chief topic discussed during the 
session involved the inclusion of cal- 
cium in flour and in bread products. 
As a result of opinions given by 
technical experts on nutrition at the 
meeting, it is predicted that calcium 
will not be made a mandatory item 
in bread or flour. No official decision 
was announced, however, by the ce- 
reals committee of the National Re- 
search Council. 


According to baking industry offi- 
cials, manufacturers of many pro- 
prietary articles which are now used 
by the baking industry may find this 
market cut off unless they appear to 
present their cases before the coun- 
cil. The bread standards hearing, 
which will involve white bread, whole 
wheat bread, mixes thereof, milk 
bread and raisin bread will be final 
and unless representations are made 
regarding certain proprietary prod- 
ucts they may be excluded from use 
in production of these breads, bakery 
industry officials state. 


The probable exclusion of calcium 
from the official bread standards is 
considered a victory for the dry milk 
producers. It was disclosed at the 
meeting with officials of the National 
Research Council that in many in- 
stances bakers’ bread now contains 
more than the minimum milk solid 
requirements that may be proposed. 

Officials in the milling and baking 
industries who met with the officers 
of the National Research Council 
were: Gerard R. Williams, president, 
Williams Bakery, Inc., Scranton, Pa.; 
Dr. Franklin C. Bing, director, Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, Chicago; 
Herman Steen, vice president, Millers 
National Federation, Chicago, and G. 
Cullen Thomas, vice president, Gener- 
al Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARMY EXPORTS OF FLOUR 
3,494,693 SACKS IN JUNE 


WASHINGTON—Exports of U.S. 
flour under the Department of the 
Army Civilian Supply Program dur- 
ing June amounted to 3,494,693 sacks, 
against 1,519,662 sacks in May and 
3,812,209 in June a year ago, accord- 
ing to statistics released by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. These ex- 
ports are in addition to all other 
government and private flour exports. 

Exports of wheat under the army 
program during June totaled 12,854,- 
277 bu., against 4,558,028 in May and 
6,347,919 in June a year ago. 

For the first five months of the 
calendar year, flour exports under the 
army program totaled 13,123,066 
sacks and wheat 48,871,777 bu. 
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MNF Issues Policy Statement About 
Flour Bleaching, Maturing Agents 


CHICAGO—A number of millers 
have written to the office of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, suggesting 
the inclusion of ammonium persulfate 
as an optional bleaching and matur- 
ing agent in the flour standards. 

An official of the federation, writ- 
ing in a current issue of the Hook-Up, 
federation publication, stated that in- 
sufficient information is available at 
this time to permit its inclusion at 
the hearing for a revision of the 
standards, scheduled to be held Oct. 5. 

Before permission can be requested 
for its use in flour, the official ex- 
plained, evidence must be obtained 
which proves that it is an adequate 
bleaching agent and that it does not 
have toxic properties. 

The federation’s statement of pol- 
icy with respect to proposed bleach- 
ing agents, appearing in the Hook-Up, 
follows: 

“No such body of information ex- 
ists with respect to ammonium persul- 
fate. However, the past two months 
quite a number of mills have been ex- 
perimenting with the product, and a 
majority of the reports coming to us 
indicate that it has merit. In general, 
the results seem to be comparable to 
those obtained with bromate, al- 
though some rate it superior and 
some think it not as good as bro- 
mate. Experience in foreign countries 
where persulfate is used seems most- 
ly to be favorable, although in New 
South Wales its use is prohibited by 
law. Additional work is needed on 
persulfate, but it will not be surpris- 
ing to find that it has sufficient mer- 


its to justify attention. There is, how- 
ever, insufficient information existing 
as to its lack of toxic properties, and 
it is useless in the light of the agene 
experience to ask for consideration 
of any new bleaching agent until this 
point has been cleared up. The gov- 
ernment has started some toxicity 
studies on ammonium persulfate, and 
additional investigations should be 
made on this point. 

“The executive committee of the 
federation last week reaffirmed previ- 
ous actions on bleaching agents, and 
as a general policy directed the tech- 
nical committee to investigate 
promptly any proposed new bleaching 
agent which seems to have promise 


of value to the industry. This applies 
to ammonium persulfate, as well as to 
any other new substance which seems 
to be worth looking into. This is the 
policy which the technical division 
has been following for more than a 
year and a half, and last week’s ac- 
tion assures that it will continue.” 

It was explained in the Hook-Up 
article that scientific work on a large 
scale had been conducted for more 
than a year to determine the suitabil- 
ity and nontoxicity of chlorine diox- 
ide. Those two points, it was stated, 
“are now quite well established 
through those investigations, hence 
the government is receptive to the 
proposed change in standards.” 





European Harvest Under Way; 
Late Crops Improved by Rains 


WASHINGTON—With the harvest 
in western Europe well under way, 
reports indicate that the good yields 
promised in early months have in 
large part been realized, and in some 
areas surpassed, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

Frequent rains in most European 
countries during August made har- 
vesting difficult but were favorable 
for the development of late crops 
and pastures. Despite rains during 
harvest, most countries enjoyed suf- 
ficient spells of warm, dry weather 





Truman Blames Grain Lobby 
for Limits on CCC Storage 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. permanent charter looms 
as one of the major issues of the pres- 
idential campaign which opened last 
week. President Truman in a major 
address at Dexter, Iowa, last week 
pulled no punches in charging that 
speculative grain trade interests had 
lobbied through the 80th Congress a 
CCC charter which restricts the ex- 
pansion of temporary grain storage 
facilities at a time when the nation 
faces one of its largest grain crops. 

Probably indicating the keynote of 
a particularly speculative campaign, 
the President characterized these 
speculative grain trade interests as 
“gluttons of privilege.” The Presi- 
dent took up item by item charges 
previously made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Accuses Congress 

In regard to farm grain storage he 
stated that “these big business lobby- 
ists and speculators persuaded the 
Congress not to provide storage bins 
for the farmers. They tied the hands 
of the administration. They are pre- 
venting us from setting up the stor- 
age bins that you will need in order 
to get the support price for your 
grain. 

“When farmers have to sell their 
wheat at below the support price be- 


cause they have no place to store it, 
they can thank this same Republican 
Congress—the Congress that gave the 
speculative grain trade a rake-off at 
your expense.” 

Like the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the President pointed to the present 
price of bread as not reflecting re- 
duced wheat prices. He said, “Now 
wheat prices have fallen $1 bu., but 
the price of bread has not come down 
1¢. There you have the policy of re- 
actionary big business.” 

Bakery industry officials have de- 
clined to make any official comment 
on the President’s charge against the 
industry, but one leader stated that 
“neither the candidate nor his Secre- 
tary of Agriculture have any regard 
for the facts.” 


Cites Wheat Agreement 

Continuing his attacks on the 80th 
Congress, President Truman repeated 
the charge that it killed the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement which he 
said would have assured the American 
wheat producer of a large export 
market at fair prices for five years. 

He said that the Republican party 
was now attacking the price support 
program. However, prior to the Pres- 
ident’s speech in Iowa, Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey in a statement the day 
before at Pawling, N.Y., came out 
strongly for the price support pro- 
gram as set forth in the long range 
agriculture law passed by the 80th 
Congress. 


to harvest small grains, and earlier 
forecasts of production have been 
realized. 

Several countries reported im- 
provement in late crops as a result of 
favorable weather. Portugal, Spain 
and Bulgaria were the only countries 
reporting crop deterioration due to 
drouth. On the other hand, some dam- 
age from too much rain was reported 
from the United Kingdom, Norway 
and Switzerland. 


Corn Crop Outlook 


Bread grain production in Euro- 
pean countries west of the Soviet 
Union is estimated to be about 37% 
above 1947 and 88% of the 1935-39 
average. The increase in coarse grains 
has been less than in bread grains be- 
cause of some return of acreage to 
bread grains but will still be substan- 
tially larger than the crops harvested 
last year. Conditions for the corn 
crop in eastern Europe have been gen- 
erally favorable. 

Potato production is expected to 
be at least equal to the prewar av- 
erage and prospects for the sugar 
beet crop are very good. Frequent 
rains have improved pasture condi- 
tions and dairy production in several 
countries is now above a year ago. 
Hay supplies, though below average 
in quality, are abundant and will be 
ample to provide winter fodder for 
available livestock. 

Latest reports on the European 
bread grain harvest indicate little 
change from earlier forecasts. The 
wheat crop is estimated at 1,435 
million bushels compared with 1,020 
million bushels a year ago. The in- 
crease in rye was somewhat less than 
that for wheat. This year’s crop of 
640 million bushels is 145 million 
bushels or 29% above the 1947 har- 
vest. 

The best recovery in wheat produc- 
tion is reported for western Europe, 
especially France and the Low Coun- 
tries, where growing conditions were 
very favorable. The -current French 
crop is estimated to be 275 million 
bushels which is 125 million bushels 
more than the poor 1947 crop and 
almost up to prewar, though acreage 
was about 10% below prewar. The 
outturn in Italy was also consider- 
ably larger than last year’s crop. 
Both acreage and production, how- 
ever, were still below the 1935-39 
Production in Spain and 


average. 
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Portugal, though larger than in 1947, 
shows a smaller gain than for other 
western areas. 


Above-Average Yields 


Yields in the United Kingdom are 
expected to be above average though 
the storms at harvest time reduced 
the prospects for unusually high 
yields. About average yields forecast 
for the Balkan countries contrast 
with last year’s low outturn. Harvesis 
in central Europe are also consider- 
ably better than in 1947. 

The bulk of the increase in rye pro- 
duction occurred in Poland and Ger- 
many, the major producers of Europe. 
Production in all other countries of 
the area, however, also was substan- 
tially larger than in 1947. 

Total production of feed grains in 
continental Europe is expected to be 
considerably above the 1947 harvest 
but the increase will not be as sharp 
as the increase in bread grains. Yields 
are reported to be high but acreage 
has been reduced because of the rx 
turn of some acreage to the produc- 
tion of bread grains this year. In 1947 
the acreage of coarse grains was rele- 
tively large because of the heavy 
winter kill of the fall sown crops in 
the winter of 1946-47. 

Most of this year’s increase in pr« 
duction appears to be in oats an‘! 
barley, though oats is still somewha 
below average. Growing condition 
for corn in the major producing area 
have been generally favorable for th 
development of the crop but some de 
terioration due to drouth is reporte 
from Bulgaria. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


153 ATTEND GOLF PARTY 
OF CHICAGO FEED CLU!: 


CHICAGO—The sixth annual fal 
golf party and outing of the Chicag 
Feed Club, held at the Rolling Greer 
Country Club on Sept. 9, attracte: 
95 golfers, and 153 members an 
guests attended the dinner, when th: 
prizes were awarded. 

Two golfers were tied for the firs 
low gross prize, which included th 
Feed Club cup. They were W. L 
Butts, Marblehead Lime Co., an 
Clyde D. Harrod, Harrod Bag Co. 

Among the other golf winner 
were: George F. Barrett, J-M Trad 
ing Corp.; G. J. Loerzel, Mente & Co 
Inc.; H. Goodman and L. M. Good 
man, Western Burlap Bag Co.; R. F 
Norcott and W. J. Johnson, Chas« 
Bag Co.; G. Chapman, Central Ba; 
& Burlap Co.; J. E. Nelson, Armou: 
& Co.; N. G. Anderson, Bay Stat: 
Milling Co.; A. C. Askelof, Morto: 
Salt Co.; H. Lyon, E. Griffin and J 
E. Hunter, Allied Mills, Inc.; R. E 
Nye, National Alfalfa Dehydratin: 
& Milling Co., St. Louis; W. J. West 
erman, Oyster Shell Products Co. 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Zima announced that the next 
dinner meeting would be held th« 
evening of Oct. 15 at the Morrisor 
Hotel, when the election of officer: 
and directors will be held. J. E. Nel. 
son, Armour & Co., is chairman oi 
the nominating committee. Others or 
this committee are E. G. Horst, Cal- 
cium Carbonate Co., and W. N. Jones 
Vitality Mills, Inc. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MICHIGAN FEED MEETING 
PLANNED FOR NOV. 4-5 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. — The fall 
meeting of the Michigan Associated 
Feed Men will be held Nov. 4-5 at 
Michigan State College at East Lans- 
ing. The evening banquet and enter- 
tainment will be held at Hotel Olds. 
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September 21, 1948 


Minneapolis Strike 
Into Second Week, 
No Settlement Near 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe strike called 
by Local No. 1, American Federation 
of Grain Millers against Minneapolis 
flour mills is in its second week and 
there is no indication of a settlement 
in the near future. 

Members of the local voted Sept. 
15 to allow Priority Mills, operated 
by A. L. Stanchfield, Inc., to resume 
operations on the same terms agreed 
upon by Atkinson Milling Co., Min- 
eapolis Milling Co. and King Midas 
our Mills—that any agreement 
ached between the union and the 
big five’ companies would be ac- 
pted by the mills operating. 
Companies whose plants are struck 
clude General Mills, Inc., Pillsbury 
iills, Inc., Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
iternational Milling Co., and Stand- 
‘d Milling Co. 

Raleigh Meyer, business agent for 
xcal No. 1 of the union told The 
orthwestern Miller that the mem- 
rs held a meeting Sept. 19 and re- 
firmed their intention of “fighting 
out if it takes two years.” Mr. 
eyer said that more than half of 
e striking mill workers have found 
bs in other fields and that the strike 
‘'sn’t too heavy a load for our treas- 
-y.”” He added that sentiment among 
e striking workers was that the 
illing companies’ now would have to 
fer more—“probably 20 or 25¢”— 
» end the strike, instead of settling 
r the 15¢ raise acceptable to the 
nion during negotiations. 
Officials of the Minneapolis office 
’ the U.S. Department of Labor got 
ie two sides together for a con- 
‘rence Sept. 17. After three hours 
1e meeting was adjourned and no 
ate was set for the next meeting. 
arl Carlgren, labor conciliator with 
ie federal office, indicated that at- 
empts would be made to get repre- 
sentatives of the union and the mill- 
ing companies together in the near 
future in another attempt to settle 
the strike. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grain Exchanges 
Involved in 
Lobbying Quarrel 


WASHINGTON—Agents of the De- 
partment of Justice last week served 
subpoenas on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, the Chicago Board of Trade 
and the North American Grain Ex- 
port Assn. to appear before a federal 
grand jury here on Sept. 22. 

The grain exchanges and_ the 
NAGEA were directed to produce all 
records of any transactions they had 
had with former Rep. Roger Slaugh- 
ter of Missouri, to determine whether 
Mr. Slaughter served as a lobbyist 
to influence certain legislation im- 
portant to the grain trade. 

The former congressman, a person- 
al foe of President Truman, was not 
‘egistered as a lobbyist as required 
by law. Department of Justice action 
followed a report in Ohio newspapers 
that a grain trade lobby headed by 
Mr. Slaughter had succeeded in 
crippling government grain storage 
activities by persuading the 80th Con- 
gress to limit Commodity Credit 
Corp. from expanding its temporary 
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storage facilities under its new per- 
manent charter. 

Mr. Slaughter denied the charges. 
He said that his contract called for 
appearance as counsel before the 
committee and that it was understood 
that he would not appear as a lob- 
byist. He referred to the action as a 
continuation of President Truman’s 
personal fight of 1946 against him. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. F. G. RAIKES DIES ON 
RETURN FROM ENGLAND 


—<>— 
Retired London Manager of North- 
western Miller Succumbs in N. Y. 
Hospital After Illness Aboard Ship 


NEW YORK—Charles FitzGerald 
Raikes, for many years London man- 
ager of The Northwestern Miller, died 
in a hospital here Sept. 18 shortly 
after his return on the Britannic 
from a visit to England. He was tak- 











Cc. F. G. Raikes 


en ill on shipboard and was in com- 
plete coma at the end of the voyage. 

Mr. Raikes would have been 77 
years old on Oct. 26 of this year, hav- 
ing been born in 1871, youngest of 
the five children of the Rev. C. H. 
Raikes, vicar of Chiltoe, Wiltshire, 
England. He was educated at the 
Grange in Eastbourne, Haileybury 
College and the Oxford Military Col- 
lege. His education was for the army, 
and from 1889 to 1893 he held a com- 
mission as lieutenant in the 4th Bat- 
talion, East Surrey Regiment. 

In 1894 Mr. Raikes left England to 
engage in farming in South Dakota. 
He went to Minneapolis in 1898 and 
for a time was employed by the Min- 
neapolis City Directory Co. and later 
by the Dollenmeyer Advertising 
Agency. He joined the staff of The 
Northwestern Miller in 1902, and in 
August of that year became manager 
of the St. Louis branch office, a posi- 
tion he held until 1908, when he was 
transferred to the London office, es- 
tablished in 1894. Declining health 
compelled his retirement in 1940, and 
for a part of the time since then he 
had lived in St. Louis, home of his 
son Arthur. 

There were many crossings of the 
Atlantic for Mr. Raikes in the course 
of his active life, and he was widely 
traveled in both hemispheres inciden- 
tal to his management of the St. 
Louis and London branch offices and 
to his part in the promotion of the 
export flour trade of the U.S. and 
Canada. Many long-standing connec- 
tions between exporting millers of this 
continent and importers of the U.K. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MNF TO SEEK UNIFORM BASE 
FOR WHEAT PROTEIN REPORTS 


Grain Grades Committee Recommendation for Adoption 
of 14% Moisture Base Approved by Executive 
Committee; Many Reasons Cited 





and the European continent were 
made with his assistance, and he was 
mediator in innumerable transactions 
involving shipping, delivery and cred- 
it problems inherent in the exporting 
trade of a quarter of a century ago. 

One of the journalistic achieve- 
ments in which Mr. Raikes took pride 
was his “scoop” on the development 
of the Alsop bleaching process which 
was a sensation in the milling indus- 
try of this country in the first decade 
of this century. 

Mr. Raikes was married in 1896 to 
Nellie Mabel Hutchins of Minneapolis, 
Minn., whose death occurred in 1944. 
Their three children survive. They are 
John H. Raikes, New York represen- 
tative of the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corp.; Arthur F. G. Raikes, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
and Mrs. R. T. O. Cary of Catterick, 
England. There are two grandchil- 
dren, the sons of Arthur Raikes. 

Funeral services took place in Long 
Island Sept. 20, followed by crema- 
tion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUALITY OF CANADIAN 
WHEAT SLIPS IN ’47-’48 


TORONTO—tThe Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports that the quality 
of the 1947-48 wheat crop was not 
as high as that of 1946-47, when 
68.9% of all inspections graded No. 3 
Northern or better (excluding toughs 
in these grades). The comparable 
figure for the 1947-48 crop was 56.3%, 
of which only 7.2% was in the top 
grade No. 1 Northern. Adverse har- 
vesting conditions in the autumn of 
1948 were largely responsible for the 
increased proportion of the 1947-48 
crop grading tough. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS AMARILLO ELEVATOR 


PLAINVIEW, TEXAS—The West 
Texas Mill & Grain Co., with head- 
quarters here, recently purchased a 
280,000 bu. elevator in Amarillo, for- 
merly operated by Lester Stone. 
Charles Baxter, Plainview, will be 
manager. 











CHICAGO—The Millers National 
Federation will attempt to bring 
about a change in the method of re- 
porting wheat protein content from 
the present “as is’ to a standard 
moisture basis of 14%. 

The federation’s grain grades com- 
mittee recommended that change and 
the recommendation was approved by 
the executive committee of the organ- 
ization at its recent meeting. 

Federation officials point out that a 
precedent for the adoption of a stand- 
ard moisture base for reporting wheat 
protein analyses was established in 
1944 when the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists adopted the 14% 
figure as standard for reporting flour 
protein analyses. Prior to that time, 
flour proteins were reported on sev- 
eral different bases. 

In commenting on the desirability 
for adoption of a standard base, a 
federation official stated: 

“The past few months, a good many 
comments have come to this office 
from millers in regard to the proposal 
to determine the protein in wheat on 
a standard moisture basis. While 
some millers have been only mildly 
interested, many have registered 
strong support for the plan. Mostly, 
this support has come from millers 
whose wheat is obtained from facili- 
ties not under their own control, and 
who therefore are sometimes imposed 
upon by the practice of figuring pro- 
teins on an “as is’ moisture con- 
tent. How inexact this is will better 
be realized if one will figure the ap- 
parent difference in protein content 
of two samples of wheat, one of 
which has say 11% moisture and 
the other 14%, but which actually 
have the same protein content on a 
dry matter basis. 

“From a scientific standpoint the 
idea of having wheat proteins deter- 
mined on a standard moisture basis 
is unassailable. It does create a few 
practical problems, but none of these 
appear to be too difficult for reason- 
able solution. The technical commit- 
tee of the federation is being given 
the assignment of trying to get the 
plan put into effect.” 





$2.18 Bu. Loan Rate Announced 
for New Crop Soybeans by USDA 


WASHINGTON—Warehouse loans 
for soybeans at the basic producer 
loan rate of $2.18 a bushel will be 
available for producers, officials of 
the Department of Agriculture have 
announced. Producers may obtain 
loans on warehouse receipts either 
at country elevators or terminal 
warehouses. 

The producer, however, must pay 
freight or transportation charges to 
such storage facilities as he finds 
available. Storage -charges are also 
for the account of the producers. 

Trade spokesmen say that this 
action is unlikely to affect the mar- 
keting practices in regard to beans. 
Some sources had expressed the fear 
that it might stimulate terminal or 
country elevator storage thereby 
blocking these facilities for corn. 


Others point out that it does not 
change the basic factors which are 
size of the crop and the availability 
of storage space. 

The most important matter now, 
according to trade representatives, is 
the lifting of allocation and license 
controls and make foreign markets 
available for the export business. Ex- 
panded exports of feed grains at this 
time will have relatively little effect 
on the prices of end products, such 
as the protective foods, it is said. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOUISIANA FIRM SOLD 
LEESVILLE, LA. — Ruffin Packer 
has purchased Foster’s Feed & Seed 
Store, Leesville, La., and has changed 
the firm name to Packer’s Feed & 
Seed Store. 
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ABA Defends Bakers’ Bread Pricing 





PROFIT OF LESS THAN %c LB. 
CITED IN ANALYSIS OF COSTS 


Records Said to Show Profit of 4c on the Dollar—Pub- 
licity Emphasizes That “Bread Is the 
Best Buy” 


CHICAGO — Composite operating 
records compiled from a cross-section 
of bakers, as released after analysis 
by the American Bakers Assn., indi- 
cated that bakers make less than 
one-half cent on each pound of bread. 

While emphasizing that bread 
prices in any given area are estab- 
lished by localized factors of cost, 
and by highly competitive situations 
among bakers and others, ABA said 
the average baker makes a profit of 
not more than 4¢ on the bread dollar. 


This is the message which has been 
distributed to newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, general magazines and trade 
publications by Theodore R. Sills & 
Co. as part of the public relations 
phase of the Baking Industry Promo- 
tional Program. Accompanying the 
statement was a chart titled, “Where 
Your Baker’s Bread Dollar Goes.” . 

“Ninety-six cents of the baker’s 
bread dollar is paid out,” the state- 
ment emphasized, “almost all of it 
for goods and services, prices of which 
are either fixed or influenced by the 
government.” 

Analyzing the composite baker’s 
dollar income, ABA said that 50¢ 
goes for ingredients and materials, 
30¢ for wages, 12¢ for overhead, in- 
surance, equipment, etc., and 4¢ for 
taxes. This leaves a profit of 4¢— 
less than one-half cent per pound of 
bread. 

“Obviously, with the average bak- 
er’s costs as they are, the price of 


bread cannot be cut,” the statement 
pointed out. 

“Penny for penny, enriched bread 
is the homemaker’s best buy. It has 
increased less than any other basic 
food except canned fruits and vege- 
tables on the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics’ index. Based on the 1935-39 
average, bread has risen 63.1%. The 
average increase for all foods is al- 
most double, or 116.8%.” 





The ABA, in a bulletin to its mem- 
bers, urged that the material con- 
tained in the statement be brought 
to the attention of local newspapers 
and radio stations by individual bak- 
ers. Included in the material sent to 
ABA members was a copy of ABA 
bulletin No. 419, dated Nov. 22, 1947, 
which stresses the nutritional value 
of bread. 


This is the second statement on the 
subject issued tby ABA through the 
BIPP public relations organization. 
The first statement pointed out that 
the cost of bread has remained 
closer to the prewar average than 
any other basic food product except 
canned fruits and vegetables. ‘A chart 
also accompanied this release, graphi- 
cally illustrating the statement with 
figures based on the latest available 
reports of the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 





USDA Unable to Disprove that 
Bakers Cannot Cut Bread Prices 


WASHINGTON — Officials in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture are 
unable to disprove the recent allega- 
tion by the baking industry that 
bread price reductions are impossible 
because profits are less than %%¢ lb., 
according to a recent article by Earl 
Richert, a staff writer for the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper chain. 

Mr. Richert quotes Donald Lehman, 
an aid to Charles Brannan, secretary 
of agriculture, as saying that it would 
take “a battery of cost accountants 
to prove or disprove their cost 
figures.’”’ Mr. Lehman added that bak- 
ery profits are up over last year, how- 
ever, while the farmer’s share of the 
bread dollar is down. 

Mr. Lehman said that the depart- 
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Source: Cross section, metropolitan and small town bakeries, 
as reported to American Bakers Association 


WHERE THE BAKER’S BREAD DOLLAR GOES—Ninety-six cents of 
the baker’s bread dollar is paid out, almost all of it for goods and services 
“prices of which are either fixed or influenced by the government,” ac- 
cording to an analysis of operating records from a cross-section of bakers, 
prepared by American Bakers Assn. Asking the public to “look at the 
facts,” the ABA statement also cited official U.S. figures showing bread 
has increased less than any other major food except canned peas, corn 
and peaches, The chart was sent to newspapers, radio stations and maga- 


zines, 


ment had never said bread prices 
could be reduced. Mr. Brannan, he 
said, merely asked the baking indus- 
try to investigate the possibility of a 
price reduction following the break 
in wheat prices and pointed out that 
something other than the price of 
wheat is holding up bread prices. 

Mr. Richert listed Department of 
Agriculture figures showing the farm- 
ers’ and middlemen’s share of the re- 
tail price of a loaf of white bread: 

Retail 


Farm Farm 


price share Margin share 
Year (cents) (cents) (cents) % 
1936-39 ....see 9.1 1.08 8.0 12 
i, ereere rene 10.9 2.11 8.8 19 
i Mere ree Pee 13.0 2.96 10.0 23 
January, 1948.. 14.4 3.39 11.0 24 
July, 1948 .... 14.5 2.52 12.0 17 


These figures show that the farmer 
now is getting almost a cent less 
out of the price paid by the consumer 
than he did last January. But this 
reduction of .87¢ is more than offset 
by a 1¢ increase in marketing charges 
since that time. 


Consumer Pays the Same 


Hence, the consumer is still paying 
the same now when the farmer gets 


17% of the bread price as he did when 
the farmer got 24%. 

But these figures also show that 
the farmer today is getting 133% 
more out of the city bread eater than 
before the war while marketing 
charges have gone up only 50%. 

The margin or marketing charges 
cover the cost of milling, baking and 
handling at the grocery—plus profits 
along the line. 

Bakers say they get about 12¢ a 
loaf from the grocers and that flour 
costs comprise only one third of this, 
or 4¢. They say their profit averages 
less than %¢ a loaf. Labor, other in- 
gredients, insurance, taxes and over- 
head take the rest. 

Baking industry spokesmen say it 
is true their profits are up this year 
over last, but it is a profit increase 
from about 3/10¢ a loaf to slightly 
above 4/10¢. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JOSEPH L. WARD, 53, 
DIES OF HEART ATTACK 


SUPERIOR, WIS. — Joseph L. 
Ward, 53, died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack Sept. 16 at his office in the Du- 
luth Board of Trade Bldg. 

He was born in Duluth June 9, 
1895, and had lived in Superior for 
the past 51 years. Mr. Ward was as- 
sistant manager of the Duluth branch 
office of the Farmers Union Grain Co. 

Mr. Ward was a member of the 
Knights of Columbus. He had served 
as grand knight of the K. of C. Coun- 
cil, Chief Ranger, Nemadji court of 
COF; president of the Holy Name 
Society and trustee of the St. Fran- 
cis church, 

Survivors include his widow, Jane; 
two daughters, Mary Jane and Wini- 
fred and one son, Joseph Francis. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
PLAN SEPT. 24 MEETING 


KANSAS CITY —The Flour Mill 
Accountants Assn. will hold the first 
meeting of the new year Sept. 24 at 
the Hotel Continental in Kansas City. 
A discussion on the preparation of 
cost cards and netting sheets will 
constitute the program. Accounting 
procedures in millfeed and clears de- 
partments will also be considered. 
The meeting will begin at 9:30 a.m. 





Caution Urged in Switching 
to Mill Door Pricing System 


WASHINGTON — Make haste 
slowly, Charles Sawyer, secretary of 
commerce, recently recommended to 
U.S. industry which may be con- 
templating change from delivered 
price systems to a mill-door pricing 
policy. 

The secretary made this announce- 
ment in connection with the confu- 
sion which now exists in industry 
regarding the sweeping effect of the 
Supreme Court rulings on the use 
of the basing point price system. 
Federal Trade commissioners have 
already stated that the basing point 
and quantity discount cases are only 
illegal where they result in a sys- 
tematic common delivered price with- 
in an industry. 


However, industries, particularly 





where freight is an important fac- 
tor in the delivered price, have an- 
nounced intentions to shift to a mill- 
door price as compared with deliv- 
ered prices formerly quoted. Secre- 
tary Sawyer urged business men to 
measure their actions calmly and 
to bring their problems before the 
Senate committee investigating the 
matter, headed by Sen. Homer Cape- 
hart (R., Ind.). 


¥ =¥ 


Defends FTC Action 


DIXVILLE NOTCH, N.H.—Deny- 
ing that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion sought to “enforce universal 
f.o.b. mill pricing or to set up local 
monopolies,” Robert E. Freer, chair- 
man of the FTC, asserted in an ad- 
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Industry to Help Map Export Policies 





dress here Sept. 18 that any state- 
ments charging such motives were 
“without foundation.” 

Speaking before the New England 
Council on pricing practices as af- 
fected by the basing point decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, Mr. 
Freer said the commission had ques- 
tioned delivery price systems when 
they were “used by a group of con- 
cerns in an industry to establish 
identical prices at each delivery 
point, and thus to eliminate price 
competition.” 

“That is price fixing,’ he assert- 
ed, terming such practices the “old- 
est, most fundamental violation of 
the anti-trust laws.” 

Mr. Freer said the FTC not only 
avoid enforcing any arbitrary meth- 
ods of pricing, but it also was “sug- 
gesting no formula to replace any of 
the pricing practices, the legality of 
which has been questioned.” 

In an analysis of the pricing sys- 
tem, Corwin D. Edwards, chief econ- 
omist of the FTC, emphasized that 
the agency was concerned only with 
enforcing the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, which involves collu- 
sion, and the Robinson-Patman Act, 
which deals with “injurious discrim- 
ination.” 

While “those caught violating the 
laws against monopoly” might be ex- 
pected to disapprove proceedings 
against them, Mr. Edwards said, “it 
is their right as citizens to try to 


persuade the Congress that they 
should be exempt or that the laws 
should be amended.” 


Mr. Edwards declared that argu- 
ments for amendment since the Su- 
preme Court’s “cement decision” have 
been directed “against the oppres- 
sive effects of a series of hypotheti- 
cal cases which the commission has 
never brought and which, I believe, 
it could not win in the courts if it 
should bring them.” 

The commission, he added, has “‘no 
authority to require business men to 
sell f.o.b. mill or to impose upon 
them any other specific pricing prac- 
tice.” 

Mr. Edwards further said that any 
contention that it is now unlawful 
to absorb freight “except sporadical- 
ly in isolated transactions,” was 
based on interpretations of state- 
ments by the Supreme Court in the 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. cord products 
and cement cases. 
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WESTERN GRAIN AND FEED 
MEETING SET NOV. 22-23 


DES MOINES — The annual con- 
vention of the Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. will be held Nov. 22-23 at the 
Fort Des Moines Hotel in Des Moines, 
it has been announced by Mark G. 
Thornburg, executive secretary of the 
organization. 








Fourth Quarter Fats and Oils 
Allocation Announced by USDA 


WASHINGTON — October-Decem- 
ber, 1948, fats and oils export alloca- 
tions of 164.8 million pounds were an- 
nounced early this week by the U.S. 
Deparment of Agriculture. 

The department also announced the 
allocation of oil seeds (2,835,833 bu. 
soybeans and 144,922,000 lb. shelled 
peanuts) equivalent to 87.8 million 
pounds of oil, and stated that further 
allocations of oil seeds such as flax- 
seed, peanuts and soybeans are under 
consideration. : 

The allocations of fats, oils and oil 
seeds announced recently include 46.4 
million pounds (oil equivalent) allo- 
cated to export claimants in exchange 
for other fats and oils needed in 
the U.S. 

Export allocations, including ex- 
changes, announced Sept. 10, 1947, for 
the fourth quarter of 1947 amounted 
to 452.5 million pounds, including oil 
equivalent of oil seeds. 

The October-December, 1948, allo- 
cations, in millions of pounds, fat con- 
tent, are as follows: 


--Procurement— Total 





PMA Army Com. 

ea 3.0 15.7 58.4 77.1 
Margarine ...... 0 0 2.1 2.1 
Shortening and 

other edible oils 4.5 0 38.7 43.2 
Linseed oil ..... 0 0 7.4 7.4 
Other industrial 

fats and oils.. 3 0 26.7 27.0 
are 0 0 8.0 8.0 

We 460046 0% 7.8 15.7 141.3 164.8 
Soybeans (oil 

equivalent... 0 6.0 19.5 25.5 
Shelled peanuts 

(oil equivalent) 39.4 0 22.9 62.3 


For the fourth quarter of 1948 the 
principal recipients of export alloca- 
tions (in thousands of pounds, fat 
content) are: 

Lard: American Republics, 30,365; 


Bi-zonal Germany, 11,000; France, 
9,400; French Zone, Germany, 8,360; 
Austria, 4,400; Belgium, 4,400; Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, 
3,000; Italy, 2,200; Voluntary Relief, 
950; Switzerland, 715; French Col- 
onies, 450; British Colonies, 235; 
Trieste, 290; Netherlands Colonies, 
100; Philippines, 100. 

Margarine: Voluntary Relief, 1,700. 

Shortening and other edible oils: 
Denmark, 8,000; Belgium, 6,470; Can- 
ada, 6,400; American Republics, 6,023; 
Netherlands, 4,400; Austria, 4,000; 
Switzerland, 1,765; Philippines, 1,730; 
Voluntary Relief, 1,383; Iceland, 653; 
Trieste, 475; Netherlands Colonies, 
270; British Colonies, 200; French 
Colonies, 152. 

Linseed oil: France, 4,400; French 
Zone, Germany, 1,100; Iceland, 150; 
Philippines, 150; Netherlands Col- 
onies, 110. 

Other industrial oils: Netherlands, 
7,500; France, 4,400; American Re- 
publics, 4,397; Bi-zonal Germany, 
3,400; Philippines, 2,150; Canada, 
1,260; Switzerland, 1,100; Italy, 430; 
Trieste, 275; British Colonies, 102. 

Soap: American Republics, 2,215; 
Philippines, 2,170; Netherlands Col- 
onies, 500; British Colonies, 160; Bel- 
gian Congo, 130; Tangier, 125; Af- 
ghanistan, 176. 

Soybeans (oil equivalent): Bel- 
gium, 4,500; Canada, 6,825; France, 
6,000; Bi-zonal Germany and SCAP, 
6,000, and Netherlands, 2,197. 

Shelled peanuts (oil equivalent): 
Austria, 6,364; France, 15,480; Bi- 
zonal Germany, 31,304; Netherlands, 
2,204; Trieste, 1,290, and American 
Republics, 5,675. 





GROUP WILL MEET WITH OIT 
TO DISCUSS LICENSE CONTROL 


Removal of Flour From Positive Control List Not on 
Meeting Agenda; Action on Ending Allocation, 
Licensing Stymied 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Although there 
is little sentiment among U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture officials for 
maintenance of allocation controls 
over grains and flour after Dec. 31, 
action is stymied by lack of initia- 
tive among the inter-agency groups 
and some conflict of opinion among 
representatives of the agency com- 
mittee members. 


The basis for international alloca- 
tion control, which was to assure 
equitable distribution of scarce sup- 
plies no longer exists with bumper 
crops in the U.S. and greatly im- 
proved crops abroad. Allocation con- 
trols provide the basis of the Office 
of International Trade license pro- 
cedure. 


This week the OIT invited a large 
group from the milling, feed and 
grain industries to assemble here 
Sept. 28 to discuss license control 
technique to cover the exports which 
will occur after Dec. 1. OIT officials 
said explicity that lifting of license 
controls over flour by removing that 
commodity from the positive control 
list will not be on the agenda for 
the meeting. 

Initiative for the removal of flour 
from the OIT positive list can be 
effected, this official stated, through 
petition by the industry to USDA 
and the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 


To Map License Policy 


The purpose of the OIT committee 
meeting is primarily to map a license 
control policy for exports which will 
be returned to private trade after 
Dec. 1, 1948. 

The basis for removal of flour from 
the positive list and the ending of 
allocation controls depends on the sup- 
ply situation and over-all govern- 
ment policy, this official stated. 

At this point the danger of con- 
fused counsels among the agencies 
appears as a drawback to these goals. 
For example, it is expected that some 
of the fiscal agencies and possibly 
the Economic Cooperative Adminis- 
tration might object to a complete 
ending of export licensing since this 
might open the way for unlimited 
exports of grains, feeds and flour 
to countries which have had their 
own dollar buying power. 

Initiative to end allocation and li- 
cense controls, it is seen, could bog 
down in differences of opinion with 
the government agencies concerned. 

Milling industry officials are hope- 
ful that flour can be removed from 
the positive list, particularly to the 
ECA nations, but expect that fur- 
ther control to Asia and India may 
be expected to remain temporarily. 
However, it is pointed out that con- 
trols over feeds and grain to ECA 


countries are not necessary since 
ECA effectively controls exports to 
its area through the ECA purse- 
strings. 


Asked to Meeting 


The following industry officials have 
been asked to meet with OIT officials 
Sept. 28: John Locke, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle; Willem C. 
Schilthuis, Continental Grain Co., 
New York; Frank Theis, Stratton- 
Theis Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; J. 
C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Dallas; Monroe Wellerson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., New York; Carl C. 
Farrington, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis; Philip W. Pillsbury, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
Henry Cate, Flour Mills of America, 
Kansas City; Ellston Copeland; Wal- 
ter Berger, American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Fred Heddiger, Garnac, 
Inc.; Herman Brown, New York; C. B. 
Stuart, Dixie-Portland Flour Co., 
Memphis; C. B. Crofton, Leval & Co., 
New York, and R. J. Barnes, Tide- 
water Grain Co., Philadelphia. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Doubles Wheat 
Takings; Sharpest 
Upturn at Chicago 


KANSAS CITY—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. doubled its wheat takings 
this week at prices unchanged to 2¢ 
bu. higher. Close to 13,500,000 bu. 
were bought by regional offices in 
Kansas City, Chicago, Portland, Ore., 
and Minneapolis. 

The sharpest increase in procure- 
ment was at Chicago, where on Sept. 
15 the agency acquired 2,250,000 bu., 
Sept. 16 2,163,000 bu. and Sept. 17 
1,375,000 bu. Kansas City purchases 
continued at an unchanged pace, 
CCC taking 992,000 bu. on Sept. 16, 
842,000 bu. Sept. 17 and 1,263,000 bu. 
Sept. 18-20. Portland, Ore., purchases 
averaged about 100,000 bu. daily, while 
at Minneapolis 660,000 bu. were 
bought Sept. 16 and 850,000 bu. Sept. 
17-18. 

At Kansas City CCC bids were un- 
changed to %¢ higher at 19%¢ over 
Kansas City December for delivery 
of warehouse receipts all September, 
Gulf basis. The limit set for the op- 
tion on Sept. 21 was $2.18%4. Octo- 
ber’s premium was 19144¢ over, 19%¢ 
over for November, 20¢ over Decem- 
ber and 20%¢ over for all January. 

The Chicago office was bidding 
13%¢ over Chicago December for 
delivery of warehouse receipts by Oct. 
15, basis Baltimore, 134%2¢ over for 
Philadelphia and 14¢ over at New 
York. The maximum workable basis 
for the future Sept. 21 was $2.26. 
The prices reflected an advance of 2¢ 
bu. over last week, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR SALES SHOW DECLINE 
AS BAKERS DELAY BUYING 


Spring Mills Book 69% of Capacity, Southwestern Mills 
35% ; Buying Generally Confined to 
Small Lots 


The flour market is quiet in both 
domestic and export channels. Spring 
wheat mills, which the previous week 
booked over capacity, showed a de- 
cline in sales to 69% of capacity. 
Mills in the Southwest made only a 
slight sales increase, holding at about 
one third of capacity. Buying was 
confined to small lots, with bakers 
apparently convinced that more fav- 
orable quotations are forthcoming. 
Five Minneapolis mills remain idle 
because of the strike of mill workers, 
and production in that city was cut 
back to 21% of capacity as a result. 
Three Minneapolis mills remain in 
operation. 


EXPORT MARKET 
REMAINS QUIET 


The only export sales reported were 
to the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration and scattered small lots 
to several countries in Latin America 
and the Philippines. The PMA took 
200,000 sacks for Gulf delivery before 
Oct. 15. Italy and The Netherlands 
have not covered fourth quarter al- 
locations, and mills are awaiting the 
entrance of these two nations into 
the market. 


SPRING MILLS’ SALES 
SHOW DECLINE 


Sales by spring wheat mills de- 
clined from the previous week as 
buying interest centered on small lot 
bookings. Total sales were 69% of 
capacity, compared to 110% a week 
earlier and 110% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions are good. Bakers re- 
main extremely price conscious, buy- 
ing only when quotations meet their 
idea of values. It is believed that 
bakers still have considerable buying 
to do to cover their needs for the 
next few months. 


SOUTHWEST SALES 
CONTINUE TO LAG 


With bakers continuing their lim- 
ited purchasing policy and export 
sales slow, the volume of flour busi- 
ness in the Southwest remains small. 
Sales averaged 35% of capacity last 
week, compared with 33% the pre- 
vious week and 101% a year ago. Ex- 
port business made up 44% of the 
week’s volume. Baker sales consisted 
of small lots for nearby shipment and 
a few for shipment after Oct. 15. A 
slight increase in family flour sales 
was noted, particularly in the South. 
Mills have been forced to cut running 
time, and although September sched- 
ules are about full, larger mills now 
have an average of 15 days’ running 
time booked for October. 


BUYERS CAUTIOUS 
IN EASTERN STATES 


Buyers are very cautious at Buf- 
falo, and bookings are restricted to 
immediate needs. Most believe that 
large commitments should be delayed 
until there are further developments 
in the market. Very few large con- 
tracts are being made. Sales in the 
Metropolitan New York area are 
chiefly in small lots as the trade 
marks time after the recent heavy 
buying at lower prices. Only a few 
round lot sales of spring wheat flour 
were reported. Stocks are ample, as 


buyers gave directions freely when a 
truck strike threatened. 

Interest in flour buying is slight in 
the Boston market, with most mill 
agents reporting business extremely 
dull. Offers of soft wheat flours were 
reported available at slight price con- 
cessions, but dealers said that these 
offers failed to stimulate buying ex- 
cept among buyers whose inventories 
were quite low. Many bakers in Phila- 
delphia believe that flour prices will 
work lower, and as a result there is 
little buying at present beyond im- 
mediate needs. The retail bakery out- 
look has picked up with the arrival 
of cooler weather. At Pittsburgh, 
bakers are still buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Price concessions on 
flour for immediate delivery were re- 
ported. 


FLOUR SALES FAIR 
IN CENTRAL STATES 


Most buyers in the Chicago area 
continued to purchase flour for cur- 
rent needs only, and sales were main- 
ly in one to three-car lots. However, 
a fair amount of business was done, 
including a few round lot orders from 
3,000 sacks and up. Family flour busi- 
ness is quiet for this time of the year. 
Buyers continue to hope for lower 
prices. At St. Louis, buyers are wait- 
ing for more favorable prices before 
building up stocks. However, a slight 
improvement is noted in sales of 
small lots for prompt and nearby 
shipment. Clears are in fair demand, 
with offerings moderate. 


BUSINESS REMAINS 
DULL IN SOUTH 


In the South and Southeast, flour 
business continues dull, with only a 
slight pick-up reported. Salés to bak- 
ers in the Southeast were chiefly for 
fill-in purposes as they believe they 
will be able to contract for flour at 
lower prices later. Shipping directions 


were fair to good. Dealers in family 
flour have started to draw more free- 
ly from bookings made earlier now 
that cooler weather has arrived. At 
New Orleans bakers hesitate in mak- 
ing long term bookings. Hard winters 
are still the best sellers, but there is 
increasing interest in northern 
springs. 


PACIFIC N.W. SALES 
AFFECTED BY STRIKE 


Milling activity in the Pacific 
Northwest is restricted by the water- 
front strike. Directly affected are 
mills holding export contracts. Do- 
mestic sales are limited with most 
bakers and wholesale grocers holding 
off on bookings in anticipation of low- 
er prices. Buying is only for imme- 
diate needs. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 338,789 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
615,517 sacks, compared with 3,276,- 
725 in the previous week and 4,071,774 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,872,013 and three years ago 3,701,- 
927. There was an increase of 61,000 
sacks in the Southwest over a week 
ago, 112,000 in Buffalo, 88,000 in the 
Central and Southeast and 115,000 in 
the North Pacific Coast while produc- 
tion decreased 37,000 sacks in the 
Northwest which was mainly account- 
ed for by the strike against Minne- 
apolis flour mills. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW WAREHOUSE OPENED 

BUFFALO, N.Y.—A modern ware- 
house has been opened here at 506 
Genesee St. by the Hakes-Alloway 
Co., Inc., new wholesale grocery firm 
formed by George Hakes and Frank 
Alloway to cater to hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs, schools and institutions. 
The new firm covers Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Batavia aod Silver Creek and 
intervening territory. Mr. Hakes and 
Mr. Alloway are well known to the 
trade, each having engaged in the 
business more than 20 years. They 
previously managed the Sanarak 
Foods Co. of Buffalo. 











More Interest Shown in Longer 


Term Durum 


Macaroni products manufacturers 
are showing more interest in longer 
term bookings of durum granulars. 
This improved demand is scattered 
rather than general, but some buying 
has been done on a basis of 60 to 120 
day shipment. The improvement fol- 
lows the usual seasonal pattern. 

With Minneapolis mills affected by 
the mill workers’ strike, approximate- 
ly 30 to 40% of the nation’s durum 
granular milling capacity is down. 
As a result some shortages of sup- 
plies have developed. 

Domestic demand for macaroni and 
noodle products is fairly good, accord- 
ing to eastern trade sources. The ar- 
rival of cooler weather is expected to 
boost consumption. 

There has been no change in the 
export situation, and manufacturers 
and durum millers still are waiting 
for issuance of export licenses. Di- 
rectors of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. met recently to 
plan steps in attempting to break 
the export deadlock. 


Granular Bookings 


Much durum wheat continues to go 
into storage. Choice milling quality 
durum was selling at 14¢ over the 
Minneapolis December prices. Durum 
granulars are quoted at $5.35 sack, 
bulk Minneapolis, up 5¢ sack from 
the previous week. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Sept. 18, were WS: 

polis 
1 Amber Durum or better... .$2. 2.34% 
2 Amber Durum or better.... 2 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.29% @2.33% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.25% @2.30% 
2 Durum or better ..... . 2.25% @2.30% 
3 Durum or better .... ~eee 2.23% @2.29% 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. 8S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
Sept. 12-18 .... 10 105,352 47 
Previous week . 12 *111,241 44 
Aug. 29-Sept. 4 12 238,740 93 
Aug. 22-28 .... 12 206,490 81 
Year ago ...... 12 240,113 102 
Crop year 


production 
1,915,537 
2,371,415 


July 1-Sept. 18, 1948 
July 1-Sept. 20, 1947 
*Revised. 
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DEMAND FOR FORMLUA 
FEEDS REMAINS SLOW 


<> 
Buyers Still Hope for Lower Prices; 
Slight Pick-Up in South- 
west 


Formula feed demand in the North- 
west is described as slow, with deal- 
ers and consumers apparently hold- 
ing off for anticipated better prices. 
Several of the Minneapolis plants 
remain down because of the strike of 
mill workers, but with reduced de- 
mand no great difficulty in supplying 
customers is reported. 

The hand-to-mouth buying policies 
are attributed to belief that corn and 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 229.4 as of 
Sept. 14, up 7 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
260.4, up 5 points. 











protein meal prices will declir 
bringing formula feed lists down 
well. 

In general, ingredient markets ro 
flect slack formula business, 
though special circumstances ha 
strengthened some lines. For exar.- 
ple, heavier millfeeds are in bri 
demand, and with a large share 
production in Minneapolis cut off | 
the flour mill strike, supplies are li 
ited. 

Small and somewhat scattered i: 
provement in feed demand is repo) 
ed by formula feed manufacturers 
the southwest this week compar 
with the preceding period. While t 
step-up in sales was not large, 
was fairly general on all types 
feed and apparently reflected actu 
consumer demand, since dealers shc 
no inclination to build up inventori« 

Some manufacturers noted a pic 
up in hog supplement business, wi 
farm grain now more freely availab! 
but other companies noted nothi: 
special in this direction as yet. E; 
feeds continued in fairly good dema: 
considering the season, while dai: 
feeds remained on a steady basis, wi 
scattered indications that fading pa 
turage was bolstering buying intere 
somewhat. 

The fundamentals of the formu'a 
feed picture, however, remain u.- 
changed. Expectations of price d>- 
creases when new corn moves ae 
general, and neither farmer nor dez|- 
er wants any excess stocks at pres- 
ent price levels. Dealer inventori°’s 
are at a low point, so any pickup n 
feeding rates certainly will find ir- 
mediate reflection in mill running 
time. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of tiie 
combined flour milling capacities >f 
those areas, amounted to 53,133 tons 
last week, according to figures cor.- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week cor- 
pares with an output of 52,165 tors 
in the week previous and 62,440 to: s 
in a similar period a year ago. Crcp 
year production to date totals 672,86 2 
tons as compared with 699,022 tons i1 
the corresponding period a year ag’. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BUYS ELEVATOR 
CHAPMAN, KANSAS—The C. ( 
Albert elevator in Chapman has bee } 
purchased by James Fluker. Mr. A’- 
bert had been in business in Chap- 

man for more than 30 years. 
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September 21, 1948 


CCC Wheat Purchases Continue 
to Reduce Spot Offerings 


Scarcity of Offerings Boosts Cash Premiums 
Up to 4c Over December Future at Markets 


Grain markets showed a firm tone 
during last week and futures at the 
close of the markets Sept. 18 were 
about 1¢ higher than for the previous 
week. Country advices indicated that 
the big rush of farmer marketings 
was tapering off and there was a good 
demand for the limited quantities of 
grain which were offered in the open 
market. 

Those open market offerings, al- 
ready small, are expected to decrease 
fuvther as grain goes into storage or 
is withheld for later placement with 
government agencies through the 
CCC purchase agreements. 

Government 
week again took important quanti- 
tics, with purchases since July 1 
reaching impressive totals. 


n 


“he government buying program 
has held the cash grain situation 
rather tight. Strength in the spot 
wheat situation was reflected by the 
Seotember delivery at Minneapolis 
gong to a premium of 5¢ bu. over the 
December futures during the week. 


CCC Takes 6.5 Million Bushels 


“CC wheat purchases of wheat 
from Sept. 3 to 10 totaled 6,619,344 
bu., bringing the cumulative total 
since July 1 to 101,285,501 bu. Of the 
most recent purchases, 3,649,450 bu. 
was bought through Kansas City, 1,- 
699,500 through Minneapolis, 325,394 
through Chicago and 945,000 through 
Portland. 

‘ash wheat prices at Kansas City 
were up 1% @2%¢, reflecting the gain 
in futures and a firming of pre- 
miums. At the close the basis of trad- 
ing was 34%¢ over September for un- 
der 12% protein No. 1 hard winter, 
or $2.20% bu. Premiums for higher 
protein prevailed. 


Southwestern Marketing About Same 


The nine principal southwestern 
markets received 3,141 cars of wheat 
during the week ended Sept. 16 as 
compared with 2,949 cars the week 
before and 4,118 cars the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. Individual to- 
tals included 367 at Omaha, 269 at 
Wichita, 120 at Ft. Worth, 261 at St. 
Louis, 110 at St. Joseph, 143 at Enid, 
409 at Hutchinson and 196 at Salina. 


Cash wheat at Kansas City con- 
tinued its slow ascent this week, 
creeping up toward the government 
loan level. Premiums were up % @1¢ 
and the range of cash wheat prices 
was 1@1%¢ higher. Increased wheat 
purchases by Commodity Credit Corp., 
a good demand for milling grades in 
the face of lighter receipts, and the 
Republican announcement favoring 
continuation of a farm price support 
program were factors which kept 
the market in a firm position. Early 
in the week ordinary No. 1 dark hard 
winter wheat was steady at 344¢ over 
the September future. 

Switch from September to Decem- 
ber basing month occurred Sept. 20. 
Advances of %@1¢ were scored by 
12% protein mark-ups, while 13% 
was up 1¢. On Sept. 20 12% was 
3@4¢ over December and 13% was 
446 @7%4¢ over. Receipts varied from 
125 to 200 cars daily with sales aver- 
aging about 70 to 100 cars each day. 


The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 


buying during the 





at Kansas City Sept. 18, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ 2.21 @2.31% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.20 @2.30% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.17 @2.29% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.144% @2.28% 
es 2 EE Scbcctceeericinncs Bee Ga 

ot AN eee ee ee 2.20 @2.24% 
et errr Tere 2.17 @2.23% 
PO Oe BEE, Ch R66 Ss 68.85 0w eo e58 2.14% @2.22% 


Minneapolis Cash Market Pinched 


At Minneapolis, the cash wheat sit- 
uation was actually pinched at times 
by lack of open market offerings. Min- 
neapolis receipts totaled 4,107 cars 
for the week, while Duluth took in 
4,506 cars, but more than one half 
of this movement was destined for 
store and not offered for sale. Mill 
demand was active despite the con- 
tinuing strike of mill workers, as the 
mills apparently continued to lay in 
a supply of wheat while offerings of 
the various grades and proteins were 
available. 


Premiums were up 3@4¢ on ordi- 
nary wheat, while high proteins main- 
tained their premiums over ordi- 
nary range. Ordinary No. 1 DNS up 
to 12% protein traded at 4@8¢ over 
the December future which advanced 
1¢ during the week closing Sept. 16 
at $2.20%. Figured on a Duluth ba- 
sis, ordinary wheat ran about 4¢ over 
loan. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Sept. 18: 





No. 1 heavy DNS 60 Ib.......$2.24% @2.29% 
BOG. BD BPP OO BM eccccnccsces Me 

Me. 2 DIR BS BR. cece ccvcces 2 

BEG. B DMD BT WR. ce ccsccecees BBB 

Pe BE OE TM bes cescviaes & 2 

eek | BPeeee BO GN be cccviscsse a 

Wee S Bees OO MA svc ccccvces 2.164% @2.24% 


A good volume of wheat was re- 
ceived at intermountain cash mar- 
kets during the week. Ogden had 396 
cars and 143 cars were received at 
Denver. Shipments from Ogden in- 
cluded 60 cars to California points, 12 
to Salt Lake City, 23 to eastern ter- 
minals and 10 to local points. Hard 
white continued to be quoted at $2.26 
and all other classes at $2.06 bu. for 
No. 1, basis Ogden mills. Prices f.o.b. 
country shipping points were about 
20¢ under Ogden. At Denver, mills 
were bidding $1.87 for No. 2 HW or 
NS, basis f.o.b. country shipping 
points. 


Pacific Embargo Continues 


The continued longshoremen’s 
strike on the West Coast precluded 
trading in cash grains at Portland 
since the embargo is still in effect on 
wheat, flour and barley for North 
Coast terminals. The army started 
loading wheat at Tacoma during the 
middle of the week, diverting a ship 
from. Portland and other diversions 
were promised if the strike continued. 

Tacoma has a longshoremen’s union 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which is not involved 
in the strike. Other terminals, how- 
ever, are embargoed and _ export 
houses are still trying to unload ac- 
cumulated cars which are now on 
demurrage. At one plant the wheat is 
being sacked and stored. 


Undef these conditions there is lit- 
tle trading going on and what wheat 
that is being bought in the country 
calls for delivery after the embargo 
is lifted. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. took 
only 513,333 bu. for the week. Bidding 
for wheat is not active in the country 
but CCC paid $2.17% @2.18% for its 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Sept. 12-18, Previous 
1948 





Sept. 14-20, Sept. 15-21, Sept. 16-22, 
1946 1946 














4 week 1947 
Northwest 608,063 645,462 1,029,193 992,884 977,315 
Southwest 1,477,514 1,416,859 1,549,719 1,428,620 1,375,972 
i. TTC CT ETT Lee 559,51 447,386 563,724 520,080 427,484 
Central and Southeast ......... 610,366 §22,352 599,158 575,413 565,352 
North Pacific Coast .........+. 360,059 244,669 329,980 355,016 355,804 
BOR vivccciesssscesccvers 3,615,517 *3,276,728 4,071,774 3,872,013 3,701,927 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 66 67 71 
*Revised. 
‘ Crop year flour production 
———Percentage of capacity operated ‘ - July 1 to ‘ 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
12-18, Previous 14-20, 15-21, 16-22, Sept. 18, Sept. 20, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 58 2 98 93 99 8,559,858 11,134,674 
Southwest ...... 95 91 101 98 99 17,645,818 18,188,627 
Buffalo ......0:. 93 74 94 87 71 6,232,892 5,898,479 
Central and S. E. 78 67 76 79 71 6,463,725 6,657,617 
No. Pacific Coast 92 63 91 94 99 3,978,288 3,955,724 
Totals ...... 83 75 94 92 90 42,880,581 45,835,121 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity capacity output _ tivity 
Sept. 12-18 : ease peter +4 Sept. 12-18 . 378,960 77,746 21 
Previous week .. 376,92 , rious 1k .. 378,960 *186.594 
Wee WOO i sce0cs 372.720 372,730 = Loe oe bap yes 49 
P Year 80 2.2.06 378,360 382,722 101 
Two years ago .. 364,320 357,613 98 i gale — ig em “ 
Five-year AVeTage .......-eeeeeee 92 Two years ago .. 360,360 366,966 102 
Ten-year AVETABC ..... cess seeeeeee 82 Five-year Average ........-eseeeee 79 
Wichita PURVORF BVETORS 2c cc cciciveccsccas 82 
Sept. 12-18 .. 118,800 122,696 103 *Revised. 
Previous week .. 118,800 85,116 72 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Year ago .....-. 118,800 87,829 74 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Two years ago .. 112,800 100,138 4 cantane and towas 
Five-year AVeCTABe ...ceeeerceeeees 0 
’ Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
7 -y y D 666606066 c ust aee 81 
FeneEeG? RYSTRES Sali capacity output tivity 
P = . ros SORE 12-18... 666,600 530,317 80 
Sept. 12-18 .... 100,200 104,73 5 = Previous week .. 666,600  *458,868 69 
Previous week .. 100,200 81,700 82 - ie pth me 
Year ago ....... 100,200 95,566 95 YOOr O80 .cssece 667,800 646,471 97 
Two years ago .. 84,600 75,000 89 Two.years ago .. 667,800 625,918 94 
Five-year AVeCTage ...ceereeeeseees 88 Five-year AVeCTABC ...ceeerescesees 76 
Ten-year AVETABC ....ccrccceseeee 89 Ten-year AVETAZE .......cccccceees 68 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas *Revised. 


City, Wichita and Salina 


Sept. 12-18 - 964,680 915,265 95 
Previous week .. 964,680 924,688 96 
VORP GHG cccccse 944,280 993,594 105 
Two years ago .. 894,660 895,869 100 
Five-year AVerTage .....scecesseees 94 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...... ee eeeeeeces 86 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Sept. 12-18 ..... 780,964 610,366 78 
Previous week .. 780,964 *§22,352 67 
STOMP GS. sc acses 790,266 599,158 76 
Two years ago .. 730,806 575,413 79 
Five-year AVerage .......-eseveeee 73 
Ten-year AVETAGTES ...... cere eveves 72 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
Sept. 12-18 - 604,200 559,515 93 
Previous week .. 604,200 *447,386 74 
FORF ABO ccccces 601,200 563,724 94 
Two years ago .. 601,200 520,080 86 
Five-year AVeCTrAaBe ......cereeccves 84 
TOM-YORF AVETABS 2. cccscccvcscccee 82 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Sept. 12-18 .... 243,000 254,203 105 
Previous week .. 243,000 *163,619 67 
Year ago ....... 223,320 237,670 106 
Two years ago .. 225,720" 222,630 91 
Five-year Average .....c 2. seesceee 87 
Ten-year AVETABE ....scccrescveves 82 

*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Sept. 12-18 ..... 146,400 105,856 72 
Previous week .. 146,400 *79,653 54 
Year QGO ....s0% 134,200 92,310 66 
Two years ago .. 134,200 132,386 99 
PIVG-FORF GVOTERO oiccccccccscsess 79 
Ten-year AVETABS ......cccceccees * 75 


*Revised. 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures shew production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—sSouthwest*—, -—Northwest*—, -—Buffalot— 


--Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production 
Sept. 12-18 .... 29,920 370,961 12,058 
Previous week . 28,691 $12,559 
Two weeks ago 32,026 17,190 
BOOT cccccessnee 31,382 347,110 20,084 
See vases 28,930 273,223 15,390 
Pe 27,863 309,767 19,791 
BEES Bessccocses 25,060 283,335 16,976 
Five-yr. average 28,631 322,279 16,860 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


to date production to date production to date production to date 


171,092 11,155 130,809 53,133 672,862 
$10,915 §2,165 
11,070 60,286 
214,045 10,974 110,867 699,022 
150,547 8,061 91,798 515,568 
202,861 8,657 126,067 638,695 
174,717 10,293 109,876 567,928 
182,652 9,828 113,883 618,814 





tAll mills. ¢Revised. 





wheat. Mills are buying but little 
wheat with their operations threat- 
ened to be curtailed at any time. 
Wheat is being signed to both flour 
mills and feed plants in order to get 
it off demurrage. . 

Harvest is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion under very favorable weather. 
Little fall seeding has been done as 


there has been very little rain this 
month. It is too dry to start the 
usual fall operations. 

At Ft. Worth ordinary hard wheat 
was priced at $2.3914@2.40%, basis 
No. 1, delivered Texas common 
points. There is practically no pre- 
mium for protein offerings and de- 
mand continues light. 
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Corn Export Allocations Due Shortly 





PRODUCERS CRITICIZE USDA 
FOR DELAY IN ANNOUNCEMENT 


Need to Clear Storage Facilities for Corn and Soybean 
Crops Cited; Announcement Expected in Time 
for November Shipment 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Conferences last 
week between officials of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture forecast the imminence of an 
allocation of corn for export. 

This conclusion was confirmed at 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration grain branch, where of- 
ficials point to the rapidly maturing 
corn crop and the immediate need to 
clear all available storage facilities 
for the corn and soybean crops. 

At the same time, the producers 
are pressing USDA for action. The 
failure of USDA to announce the 
corn allocation for October-Decem- 
ber period has aroused resentment 
in the producing areas, particularly 
in such states as North Carolina, 
where it is reported unofficially that 
there are more than 6 million bush- 
els of old crop corn available. 


Fear Buying Elsewhere 

USDA grain branch officials admit 
that unless corn allocations are an- 
nounced soon there is real danger 
that foreign buyers, especially those 
in cash buying nations, might look 
to other sources for corn supplies. 

From information obtained in of- 
ficial circles it is now believed that 
corn will be allocated in time for 
November ocean movement. What 
portion of the original corn alloca- 
tion will be for private trade han- 
dling is unknown. Probably the first 
announcement will be for the army 
requirements for the German occu- 
pation zone. Army officials have ad- 


mitted that they will require corn 
prior to December in that area. 


Predict Early Movement 


USDA officials predict that there 
will be a substantial corn movement 
at least a month earlier than normal 
this year, further strengthening the 
prediction that the quarterly corn 
allocation will have to be made very 
soon. 

With the announcement of ware- 
house loans to producers on the 1948 
soybean crop it has been asked if 
similar loan facilities would be avail- 
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able for corn producers. USDA of- 
ficials say that it is improbable that 
the warehouse loan will be made on 
corn since such a program in this 
period of alleged storage tightness 
would pull corn away from the main 
consuming areas. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIA JUTE OUTPUT 


WASHINGTON—As the first step 
in an effort to make India self-suffi- 
cient in jute production, the Indian 
government is planning to open five 
jute research institutes in provinces 
which produce the fiber. Of these, 
two have been allotted to West Ben- 
gal, one to Assam, one to Behar and 
one to Orissa. The institutes will be 
equipped with the latest type of 
equipment for research into the im- 
provement of the quality of jute, as 
well as its yield of fiber per acre. 
The Indian government also plans to 
carry on an intensive educational 
campaign to induce cultivators to use 
all waste land possible for jute pro- 
duction. 











225,000 Tons Protein Feed 
Allocated; Hike in Quotas Seen 


WASHINGTON—Announcement of 
supplemental protein feed allocation 
for October-December of 225,000 long 
tons is to be followed by an additional 
supplemental allocation of approxi- 
mately 150,000 tons later in the quar- 
ter, it has been learned here in re- 
sponsible government circles. These 
allocations are in addition to pre- 
viously announced allotments to for- 
eign nations for this period. 

However, the further allocation of 
150,000 long tons in terms of cake or 
meal may be shipped in part in the 
form of raw materials. This govern- 
ment source states that it is likely 
that of this 150,000-ton supplemental 
allotment flaxseed exports of ap- 
proximately 2 million bushels can be 
anticipated. Reports in trade circles 
confirming this belief say that sub- 
stantial shipments of flaxseed bought 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
I, ioe ccs eciccczvesodceeins 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
MED. ScGRRELUERRORG WS 645 C0oe 0:06 cee oes 
Continental Baking Co. ................ 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
Corn Products Refining Co. ...... 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd 
General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Ine. 

General Mills, Inc., 


5% Pfd. 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York........ 


National Biscuit Co. .........ccecceees 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. . 
Novadel-Agene .......... : 

Procter & Gamble 

Purity Bakeries Corp. 
cod ky pe aw «a 6 ee 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. . 

Se Bee. eee BA ccvewcccnccenenee 
St. Regis Paper Co., 
Standard Brands, 


$4.40 Pfd. 
Inc. 


Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. ........... 


RU HE nc cese cb ecceb capes dese’ 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ence 

United Biscuit of America 
Victor Chemical Co. ................ 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants .. 
Ward Baking Co. 
Ward Baking Co., 


$5.50 Pfd. 


?Standard Milling Co. ..... 
fOver counter. 





High Low Close Close 
Sept. 10, Sept. 17, 
-———1918-—__, 1948 1948 
ey 413% 28 29 0 
ere 42% 32 33% 32% 
Se 3434 2756 aha 28% 
raaee 4456 38 41% 41% 
<c<> ae 10% 15% 14% 
ex 9214 8414 9014 90 
66% 59 62 624% 
eeeee 177 168 172% 172 
eine 41 34 3834 37% 
! 401%, Pe 4914 
128% 1185, 121 120% 
35% 31% +abe 30% 
ceeae 31% 26% 30 31 
175% 163 1644%_ 165% 
2214 16 19 19% 
7156 62% 66% 6534 
33 25 30 30 
ivues 94 79 91 90 
151 140% er 142 
eaten 13% 8 11% ll 
91% 79 89 881% 
2914 22% 25% 23 
91% 82 87 88 
conse 39% 32% 35% 34% 
43 34% 37% 3854 
yy te 23 19 21% z1% 
Seats 48% 37% ate 39 
6% 2% eu 5% 
16% 10% 14% 145% 
cciake 8314 95 9414 
Bid Asked 
SRG 103% 11% 


by the Commodity Credit Corp. un- 
der the purchase program is en route 
to export positions. 


Quotas Listed 


Of the 255,000 long ton allocation 
announced last week, 165,000 long 
tons will be obtained through pri- 
vate trade channels for the following 
nations, in long tons: Austria 2,000, 
Denmark 50,000, France 40,000, 
Greece 1,000, Ireland 1,000, Italy 
5,000, Netherlands 34,000, Norway 
10,000, Sweden 15,000, contingencies 
(Western Hemisphere destinations) 
7,000. The army will handle procure- 
ment for German occupation zones, 
which are allotted 35,000, and Japan 
25,000. All of the foregoing are for 
animal feeding except the Japanese 
allotment, which is for human food. 

In placing the proteins on a quar- 
terly allocation basis the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
it is designed to permit foreign re- 
cipients to schedule their procure- 
ment on a longer time basis and to 
plan for rehabilitation of their live- 
stock units. 


The quarterly allocation is said to 
reflect the surplus of supplies over 
and above domestic needs which are 
expected to be the largest on record 
as of Oct. 1. Projecting the quarterly 
figure on an annual basis indicates a 
probable export of approximately 1 
million long tons for animal feeding. 
There is no indication, however, that 
the addition of another 150,000 long 
ton supplemental for this quarter will 
necessarily mean that the annual to- 
tal will be increased proportionately 
in subsequent quarters to bring the 
final annual export of proteins over 
1,500,000 long tons. 


Disagree on Figures 


There is some disagreement be- 
tween the interested government 
agencies over the availability of sup- 
plies for export. USDA specialists 
think that on the basis of protein 
consuming animal units as compared 
with availability of supplies that our 
exportable surplus is not more than 








1 million tons, and they further indi- 
cate that the total exports of these 
materials may not exceed 800,000 
long tons. 

On the other hand, ECA officials 
give a different interpretation of the 
supply-demand equation. They place 
a higher estimate on availability of 
exportable supplies, estimating 1,500,- 
000 long tons. This difference of opin- 
ion appears to rest in the estimate 
of the rate of consumption per ani- 
mal unit which USDA appears to 
place at approximately the same ba- 
sis as last year while ECA officials, 
in view of the large feed grain crops, 
are predicting a lower rate of con- 
sumption this feeding year. 

In announcing the supplemental 
October-December allocation of these 
materials it was also repeated that 
low protein vegetable feeds may be 
shipped to Latin America and the 
Philippines without allocation con- 
trols. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 13.52 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 13.52, as 
compared with 16.94 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb. of cloth 
is 30.11, as compared with 35.47 a 
year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPEAKERS ANNOUNCED FOR 
ILLINOIS BAKERS’ MEETING 


CHICAGO—tThe first of four re- 
gional meetings to be sponsored by 
the Illinois Bakers Assn. will be held 
at the Leclaire Hotel, Moline, IIL. 
Sept. 28. The others will be held at 
Mt. Vernon, Oct. 13; Rockford, Oct. 
19, and Springfield, Oct. 26. 

The Moline meeting will start at 
10 a.m., and an afternoon session will 
start immediately after lunch. 

Among the speakers will be D. V. 
Pinkerton, Preserve Industry Coun- 
cil; Frank Jungewaelter and Walter 
Schuchardt, Associated Retail Bakers 
of America; T. J. Otterbacher, Corn 
Products Sales Co.; Paul W. Zick- 
graff, Bake-Rite Bakery, Peoria; Dr. 
W. B. Bradley, American Institute of 
Baking, and George Chussler, Bakers 
Weekly. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. P. LITTELL RELINQUISHES 
SOME BEMIS SALES DUTIES 


ST. LOUIS—L. P. Littell, former 
manager of the Salt Lake City sales 
office of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has 
relinquished his direct selling respon- 
sibilities, but will remain in company 
service in an advisory capacity and 
will carry on other special duties in 
that territory. Mr. Littell joined 
Bemis in 1909 and has been in charge 
of the Salt Lake City sales office for 
30 years, except for one period when 
he headed the Bemis Denver sales 
office. 

Mr. Littell is succeeded by Robert 
J. McDonald, previously with the Be- 
mis Denver sales office, who has tak- 
en the direct selling responsibilities 
of the Salt Lake City office. Mr. Mc- 
Donald has been with Bemis since 
1935. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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~THOROBREAD 


te pital flout 


No matter whether you are a jobber or a baker, no 
matter how large or small, your business can profit 
from the fine quality of THORO-BREAD flour. For 
there is a “plus value” in THORO-BREAD not found 
in laboratory reports. That is the will to produce the 
best and the skill to do it. You will find both those 
priceless qualities in THORO-BREAD. 


A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


of THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily ' Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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TT TAILLE (thst sive 
Sn ta: lg ET 
ane easy to sell! 


TEA TABLE 












SALINA, KANSAS 











YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 























OPERATING 


we Chlcage Beard of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR orriczs: 


Kansas City Board of Trade 


Minneapolis -Grain Exchange : New York City 

New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Il. 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade * a oa ™ 
> > 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange . " 
New York Rubber Exchange ee P Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 


New York Cotton Exchange ane 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 














— QUALITY THAT : 
GETS RESULTS 


The baking results that have made 
SUPER-FLOUR a bakers’ favorite 


are firmly based on expert selection 














_ 1 SA San a. 


ip4. 


of superior wheats and good milling 
technique . . . and those two factors 
are the foundation of bread quality. 
You can rely on SUPER-FLOUR to 


be at its uniform best every day. 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Building good will for your business is a 


comparatively easy matter if you are selling 
quality products. Yet there are jobbers who 
expect to build a favorable name for their 
business when they know the flour they sell 
is not all that it could be. The best flour 
today is much cheaper than a few months 
ago. Why trifle with your reputation when 
you can market a superior flour like TOWN 
CRIER, which costs a little more because we 
put more into it, but which always gives the 
buyer real baking satisfaction. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 








KANSAS CITY 
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There is sound, solid worth in every 
sack of POLAR BEAR. The sound 
way to build a flour jobbing business 
is to select and sell a flour absolutely 
known to be of dependable and sound 
quality. That’s POLAR BEAR’S 
record for nearly fifty years of flour 
production. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











Sure Saves Leavers 


Build Your Flour Volume With 
These Superior Brands 
















THE KANSAS MILLING CO! 
= we NSAS. = 


CHITA, KA 














Silk Floss » Lassen’s Perfection - Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 


























COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. + L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. © Phone 3-3478 


Operating the Lathrop Elevator 


Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 


JORPORATION 


the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 





coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 
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Chose Liners— 
Crinkled and 
Pleated 


e 
e 
e 
. 
e 
. 
e 
e 
7 
e 
. 
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~~ SERVING 
AGRICULTURE anc 


ALL INDUSTRY 


Chose Specialties: 
Spirol Tubing, 
Mailing Bogs, 

Twines 





COTTON 


Chase Chose Chase Chose Chose Lined 
® >» Multiwall Topmill Lilipock Soxolin Open d 
PAPER <3 


on 
Paper Bags Burlap Bags Poper Bags Mesh Bags Combined Bags 


@ Careful buyers the country over prefer Chase TOPMILL for appear- 
ance, strength, and uniform weave! And there IS a reason: 
CHASE PURCHASING 
; , Chase TOPMILL burlap is purchased direct from Calcutta’s 
The first essential of a good bag is 


good material. That’s why Chase better mills ...and in keeping with our strict specifications . 
Saat bain Gua Ok beiee } se specifications which have a practical background of more than a 
only the best sources... and in keep- century of experience in manufacturing better bags for all purposes! 
ing with our strict standards. Results: 

ee Your nearby Chase Salesman will be glad to show samples and 


protection tor your products. discuss your packing problems with you. 


for Etltt Bags... Better Buy Chase 
ms S E ta) A GS Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


BOISE +» DALLAS + TOLEDO + DENVER + DETROIT +» MEMPHIS + BUFFALO «+ ST.LOUIS + NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH +» KANSAS CITY » LOS ANGELES - MINNEAPOLIS - GOSHEN, IND. - PHILADELPHIA - NEW ORLEANS + ORLANDO, FLA. + SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY + PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE,N.C. + HARLINGEN, TEXAS + CHAGRIN FALLS, O. +» HUTCHINSON, KAN. +» CROSSETT, ARK. 
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SHREWD GRAIN BUYERS No Longer 
Have To Buy High Weevil-Infested Wheat 


Just Because It Looks Good And Grades’ 


Can You Tell Which Wheat Sample Has 10%% Weevil Damage? 


ee! be 


IS 


= 


Both samples look alike, both grade No. t hard under present U. S. Grading 
standards—BUT . . . dye test reveals. 10%% weevil damage in the above 
sample. From a milling standpoint this No. 1 wheat becomes No, 4 wheat! Milling 
tests indicate 60 fragment counts per pound in Patent flour. 


This wheat was unloaded in a terminal in August, 1947, and treated immedi- 
ately with Cook’s Cert-O-Cide Grain Fumigant at the rate of 1-gallon: Cert- 
O-Cide per 1000 bu. Dye test, 10 months later, shows weevil damage of less 
than % of 1%—proof that Cert-O-Cide can give you 99.5% insect-free results! 





GRAIN BUYERS: You can be among the first to buy insect-free 
wheat . . . keep it clean . . . sell it at a premium price! Amazing 
new Cook-Dye Insect Damage Detector shows exact extent of 
insect damage in any wheat sample . 





. . gives you positive insect 
damage control. However, even low-infested wheat must be 
treated immediately with Cert-O-Cide Grain Fumigant to stop 
further costly infestation now. Authorities predict premium prices 
will be paid by millers for low-infested wheat by next spring. Cash 
in on extra profits by detecting insect infestation with COOK-DYE 
(write Cook for FREE dye), and by killing all stages of infesta- 
tion—even the egg—with CERT-O-CIDE at only a fraction of a 
cent a bu. It’s the cheapest insurance you can buy. 


COOK'S CERT-0-CIDE GRAIN FUMIGANT: 


MILLERS: Now you can actually see the infestation in the wheat 
you buy. . . control fragmentation . . . produce a cleaner product... 
sell to bakers at premium prices! The combination of the COOK- 
DYE test to detect insect damage—plus, CERT-O-CIDE Graii 
Fumigant to protect against further infestation—gives you abso 
lute control of fragmentation for the first time in history! It’s the 
cheapest insurance you can buy. 





WARNING: Cook is the only fumigant company using these re- 
search facilities: (1) 6-million bu. of terminal elevator storage for 
practical testing; (2) Complete mill and laboratory facilities to 
determine baking results. 


For FREE DYE And Information on Treating Wheat, Write To 
COOK CHEMICAL CO., 935: N. WABASH, K. C., MO. 
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YOU'VE SEEN THEM... . the big adver- 


tisements for flour and its products in the national 
magazines. It’s the beginning of the Millers Long- 
Range Advertising Program. 


MAKE USE OF THEM ... . by ticing in 
your own advertising with this effective national 
program. We'll gladly show you how and help you 
take advantage of this unusual opportunity. Just 
write us. 


AND REMEMBER... the nutritional 
values and fine baking qualities of SUPER-WHITE 


flour will enable you to get the maximum sales re- 
sults from this big new advertising campaign. 





_THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS Co.. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 





Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open. 
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Theres More Than Jute 


in Bemis Bur-rrlap Bags! 





There’s good quality burlap, of course... 
whether your job needs the famous Angus 
Burlap that only Bemis sells, or one of the 
standard grades. 


But there’s more than burlap in Bemis 
Burlap Bags. There's... 


1. Good service ( 16 plants, plus 15 sales 
offices ... there’s one near to you). 


, a Capacity for any size order—a hundred 
bags or millions. 


3. Dependability (worth money in the bank 
to you). 


4, Top quality manufacturing (full cut, good 
sewing thread, strong seams, fine printing). 


5. Unequalled experience in burlap im- 
porting, converting and distributing, that 
has made Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 
the recognized standard for the entire bur- 
lap industry. 


BEMIS 


“America’s No.1 Bag Maker” 


Baltimore + Boise * Boston * Brooklyn + Buffalo * Charlotte 
Chicago» Cleveland * Denver « Detroit * Houston « Indianapolis 
Jacksonville, Fla. » Kansas City * Los Angeles + Louisville 
Memphis + Minneapolis + New Orleans + New York City 
Norfolk » Oklahoma City + Omaha + Phoenix « Pittsburgh 
St. Lovis* Salinas Salt Lake City*San Francisco*Seattle* Wichita 


es 
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THE OUTSTANDING SERVICE 
In "Bakers Flours" Exclusively 


NORTHWESTERN COM MANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours” offer the baker an outstanding service in 

HARD SPRING WHEAT convenience and satisfaction. Available in a wide range of types and baking purpose, 

FLOURS there’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour’”’ to meet your every baking need. 

COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours” are your protection against the hazards 

SOUTHWESTERN of the crop season, for each is milled to its own high standard of baking performance, 
HARD WINTER WHEAT uniform and true to type, month after month throughout the year. 

FLOURS You will be better served by the great COMMANDER-LARABEE Family of Mills, 

staffed by the ‘“‘men who know”, specialists who are devoted exclusively to the milling 

CAKE AND of flours that meet the particular needs of the baker. Your COMMANDER-LARABEE 

“SPECIAL PURPOSE” contract affords all the conveniences and certainty of supply from an organization 

SOFT FLOURS devoted solely and wholeheartedly to the best interest of the baker; always ready to 


meet your needs with prompt and satisfactory service. 


Let the experienced COMMANDER-LARABEE representative talk over your flour 
problems with you. 


: mander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO,, Kansas City 








COMMANDER MILLING CO. Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 





- 
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Loan Price Schedule Declared 


Responsible for Storage Jam 


KANSAS CITY—Denying charges 
by Charles Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture, that storage space is in- 
adequate to handle this year’s south- 
western wheat crop, Joseph B. Gregg, 
of the Gregg-Morrison-Mitchell Grain 
Co., Kansas City, told the House 
Small Business Committee in session 
at Kansas City Sept. 15 that empty 
eastern elevators could have been 
utilized during the harvest movement 
had it not been for the unrealistic 
loan price schedule of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The House committee has been 
holding a series of meetings through- 
out the country on a variety of eco- 
nomic subjects. The hearings in Kan- 
sas City were conducted by Congress- 
man Walter C. Ploeser (R., Mo.). 


Cites Uneven Distribution 

Calling the committee’s attention to 
the USDA report of Sept. 4 which 
showed that the west central and 
southwestern states had 83.3% of ele- 
vator space filled while facilities in 
other areas were only employed to 
approximately one third of capacity, 
Mr. Gregg said: 

“In Kansas City warehouse and 
elevator walls are bulging as of to- 
day. In Chicago, on the other hand, 
there is a great deal of available 
space. This situation comes about be- 
cause the Commodity Credit Corp. 
has offered a loan on wheat in Chi- 
cago of $2.29 bu., and $2.24 a bu. in 
Kansas City. However, the freight 
differential between the two cities is 
14¢. In other words, it costs 9¢ more 
per bushel to ship grain to Chicago 
rather than to Kansas City. Conse- 
quently, grain which should be flow- 
ing into empty elevators in Chicago, 
Buffalo and elsewhere, is held in Kan- 
sas City because of the unrealistic 
loan price. 

“It would be interesting and in- 
formative to have a statement from 
Mr. Brannan as to the reasoning back 
of Commodity Credit Corp.’s decision 
to fix loan rates in such a way that 
grain cannot and will not flow from 
crowded storage areas to other points 
where adequate facilities exist. 

“There is no evidence of a substan- 
tial lack of permanent storage space 
in this country,” Mr. Gregg testified. 
“Farmers have, over the last 10 years, 
greatly increased their farm storage 
facilities. A report released by the 
USDA July 9, 1948,.states that from 
a survey of the farms in our neigh- 
boring state of Kansas, it appears 
that there is an aggregate farm stor- 
age capacity for small grains in that 
EL INE ELT TT EISELE TY SOE LOBE ANTILLES, 


WHY WHEAT .GROWERS ARE 
INTERESTED 

The wheat growers’ stake in the 
Millers’ Long Range Program is well 
illustrated by the fact that anything 
which increases flour use one pound 
per person automatically provides a 
market for about 3.5 million bushels 
of wheat. 

Leaders among the wheat growers 
are not unaware that domestic flour 
consumption declined more than 20 Ib. 
per person from 1945 to 1947, and 
that this reduced consumption has de- 
prived them of an outlet for around 
75 million bushels annually. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that they are alert 
to any activity which is seeking to 
recover this lost ground.—The Hook- 
Up. 





state of 307,541,000 bu. The estimated 
production of wheat in the state of 
Kansas is 215,688,000. Consequently, 
when the USDA’s own figures show a 
surplus of private storage capacity, 
plus commercial facilities available at 
country elevator points and at city 
terminals, it is hard to believe that 
there is any material shortage of 
space in the typical farm state, Kan- 
sas, at this time. 


Notes Difference in Reports 


“Secretary Brannan’s statement is 
at variance with the report issued by 
his own department of agriculture on 
Sept. 4, which indicates that stocks 
of grain in public elevators over the 
U.S. were, as of that date, filled only 
to the following percentages: 

Atlantic Coast ports ......35.8% 

CAME POPS 626s cceacecesne 68.9% 

Northwestern and upper 


er 31.2% 
Lower lake region ....... 43.4% 
East central region ......59.0% 
West central and _ south- 

western region ........ 83.3% 
Pacific Coast area ........ 56.7% 


“Mr. Brannan’s charge that the 
grain men secured the passage of 
the new Commodity Credit Act in or- 
der to make inordinate profits out of 
the distressed grain of farmers is not 
only untrue but brings up the inter- 
esting situation which convicts Mr. 
Brannan’s own department of this 
very practice. 

“Operators of grain elevators and 
warehouses derive their income from 
two sources: first, they store grain 
and commodities owned by other peo- 
ple for the profit derived from the 
storage charges; second, they buy 
commodities and store them in their 
warehouses, likewise to make a mer- 
chandising profit, and these commodi- 
ties they buy and sell and change 
and exchange from time to time. 
However, when an elevator operator 
buys 100,000 bu. wheat, he immediate- 
ly hedges that purchase, so that it is 
immaterial to him whether the mar- 
ket goes up or down. His profit comes 
from the storage or the merchandis- 
ing of the grain. 

“On the other hand, the CCC is the 
largest outright buyer of grain. Most 
of the grain which it purchases is 
acquired for export requirements. 
The export business is the primary 
influence on the level of grain values. 
The CCC has, by governmental ac- 
tion, monopolized this field by ex- 
cluding the private export trade from 
the export business. Contrary to Mr. 
Brannan’s charge that the grain 
bought on the market by the dealer 
was held by them for an ‘inordinate 
profit,, most of it was sold to none 
other than Mr. Brannan’s own CCC. 

“On Sept. 13, it was reported that 
the Kansas City office of CCC had, 
since June 30, purchased a total of 
45,384,000 bu. wheat. Practically all 
of this wheat was bought by the cor- 
poration at prices under the loan lev- 
el, and recent purchases by the cor- 
poration have been made at approxi- 
mately 6¢ under the loan price. 

“We suggest that instead of charg- 
ing grain dealers with buying this 
wheat at subnormal prices and mak- 
ing a terrific profit thereby, the sec- 
retary should inquire into and ex- 
plain to this committee or to the 
farmers of the country, whose inter- 
ests he professes to safeguard, the 
policy of the corporation in establish- 
ing buying prices at less than the 






support level contemplated and pro- 
vided for by existing laws. Had Mr. 
Brannan’s corporation maintained the 
buying price at the loan level, it 
would not have been possible for the 
market to fall below the loan price. 
Accordingly, it would seem in order 
for Mr. Brannan to come forward and 
tell the country why he persists in 
buying wheat at sub-loan prices, 
which he considers a heinous offense 
if done by private purchasers. 

“Small grain dealers like ourselves 
have succeeded in making a living 
over a long period of time. We own 
plants and facilities throughout the 
country, and when materials are 
available and if the demand continues, 
we shall build some more, which, in- 
cidentally, any private dealer will do 
if he is assured freedom from gov- 
ernment competition as now provided 
by the new CCC charter granted by 
the 80th Congress,” Mr. Gregg told 
the committee. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGH PROTEIN IN SPRING 
WHEATS IS “PHENOMENAL” 


MINNEAPOLIS — High protein 
wheat, coupled with high test 
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weights are reported in sections of 
the spring wheat region by A. W. 
Erickson in his Field Notes Crop 
Reporting Service Bulletin No. 56. 


“I do not recall that I have ever 
seen such high protein averages on 
such test weights,” Mr. Erickson 
said. “The protein content when test 
weight is considered is phenomenal.” 

In his report Mr. Erickson in- 
cluded data for 49 samples of spring 
wheat collected in the vicinity of Re- 
serve, Mont. Arithmetical averages 
for the 49 samples are 59.5 lb. test 
weight and 16:2% protein content. 
The weights ranged between 52 and 
62 lb. with the majority of them test- 
ing 60 lb. The protein range was 
11.9 to 17.8% with the bulk of the 
samples between 16.0 and 17.0%. 

An elevator operator at Culbert- 
son, Mont., told Mr. Erickson that 
the average of 100 samples from that 
area averaged 60 lb. test weight and 
15.25% protein with the highest pro- 
tein being 18.1%. Returns at Wolf 
Point were about the same as at Cul- 
bertson. 

The extreme high proteins, Mir. 
Erickson said, are in the northwest 
corner of North Dakota and the 
northeast corner of Montana. 





J. Irl Beatty Named Director of 
Pillsbury; Officers Reelected 


MINNEAPOLIS—Election of J. 
Irl Beatty, vice president and con- 
troller, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., to the 
board of directors of the company at 
the Sept. 14 annual meeting of stock- 
holders has been announced by Philip 
W. Pillsbury, president. All current 
members of the board were reelected. 


At a later meeting of the board, 
the officers of the company were re- 
elected. 


Mr. Beatty, with Pillsbury for 22 
years, is a native of Farmington, Mo. 
His first business experience was 
working in home town banks during 
summer vacations. After six years 
with a railroad affiliated with the St. 
Joseph Lead Co., Bonne Terre, Mo., 
he entered the public accounting field 
with Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart 
in St. Louis and was qualified as a 
certified public accountant in 1920, 
later transferring to Minneapolis. 
After supervising the Pillsbury audits 
for several years, Mr. Beatty joined 
the Pillsbury organization in 1926. 
He was elected controller in 1933, 


secretary in 1936 and vice president 
in 1946. 

The principal corporate officers re- 
elected include Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president; J. Irl Beatty, vice presi- 
dent and controller; Howard W. Files, 
vice president; Paige Lehman, vice 
president; P. J. McKenney, vice presi- 
dent; Bradshaw Mintener, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel; Allan Q. 
Moore, vice president; Curtiss C. 
Coleman, treasurer, and Philip F. 
Sherman, secretary. 


Announcement was also made of 
the appointment of George S. Pills- 
bury of New York as overseas vice 
president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. After 
graduation from Yale University, Mr. 
Pillsbury entered military service in 
the U.S. Marine Corps, served over- 
seas in the Philippines and completed 
his active service as a first lieutenant. 
He entered the executive training 
program of the Pillsbury organization 
early in 1946 and has been engaged in 
the sales operations of the New York 
export office since 1947. 





J. Irl Beatty 


George S. Pillsbury 
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WO GREAT 
PRODUCTS 


FOR MILLERS 








WINTHROP-STEARNS’ BRAND OF FLOUR-ENRICHMENT MIXTURE 


() | { 

WINTHROP-STEARNS’ y BRAND OF FLOUR BLEACH 
Distributed and serviced by a 
nation-wide organization . .. 


Special Markets —Industrial Division 


WINTHROP.- STEARNS Inc. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


. 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 

© 
1911 Baltimore + 


Kansas City, Mo. 

















American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











YY risckudler 


BAKERY FLOUR 


| MORTEN MILLING CO. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











Use of Radio for 
Market News on 
Increase, USDA Finds 


WASHINGTON—Market news is 
being made available to farmers by 
nearly 1,100 radio stations, according 
to a survey just completed by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. This is the largest num- 
ber of stations which have ever car- 
ried government market reports and 
is an increase of 45% over last year’s 
total of 744. 

In order to learn the extent of 
radio dissemination of market news 
together with the adequacy of serv- 
ice to farmers on the various farm 
products, the Production and Market- 
ing Administration sent question- 
naires to 1,732 stations. Replies were 
received from 1,394 stations, of which 
1,079 reported one or more market 
news broadcasts each weekday. The 
survey shows that a few FM stations 
are now carrying market news. 


A total of 992 stations reported 
that market news on livestock was 
broadcast regularly; 515 reported 
fruits and vegetables broadcasts; 563 
grain and feed; 761 dairy and poul- 
try; 243 cotton, and 25 tobacco. 

A number of factors are responsible 
for the sharp increase in the broad- 
casting of market news, USDA says. 
There has been a sizable increase in 
the number of stations during recent 
years. There has, likewise, been an 
increase in the number of farm pro- 
gram directors employed by stations. 
These men usually include market 
news .on their programs. Since the 
war, 21 new federal or federal-state 
market news. offices have been 
opened, and 25 states have shown 
their growing interest in the distribu- 
tion of market news by increasing 
their activities in this field in cooper- 
ation with the federal government. 
Agricultural production is now the 
largest in history, and there is in- 
creased interest in marketing as a 
result of the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946, the department reports. 

The increase in the use of market 
news on farm programs also has 
paralleled the development of radio. 
In 1921 only three stations were 
broadcasting market news. By 1929 
the number had increased to 110. In 
1940 a total of 387 stations were 
broadcasting market news. By 1946 
this number had risen to 489 sta- 
tions; it rose to 744 in 1947, and to 
1,079 this year. 
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STOCK CHANGE APPROVED 
FOR LANGENDORF BAKERIES 


SAN FRANCISCO — Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc., stockholders 
have approved reclassification of class 
A and class B shares. More than two 
thirds of the class A stock and a ma- 
jority of class B stock was voted in 
favor of the change. 


The plan provides for exchange of 
each share of present no par value $2 
cumulative Class A stock for one new 
share of $1.80 cumulative preferred of 
$25 par value and two fifths of a share 
of new common with current divi- 
dends_ of 40¢, making a total pay- 
ment to the new preferred stockhold- 
ers of $2.20; also exchange of pres- 
ent no par value class B stock for 
two shares of $1 par value common. 

The present annual dividend on 
class B stock is $2 a share and on 
new common stock split, two shares 
for one of class B stock, would be at 
the annual rate of $1 a share. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


The fine products that 
SUNNY KANSAS flour 


produces will bring smiles 
to any baker's face. And 
the flour distributor who 
puts his sales faith in 
SUNNY KANSAS will 
be smiling, too, at the fine 
reception this flour al- 
ways gets from those who 
use it. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA “> KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


‘The Choice e of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


. BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Agricultural Act of 1943 
Relative to Wheat 


tural Act of 1948 (Public Law 

897 of 80th Congress, second 
session) provides for the continuation 
of price support at 90% of parity for 
the 1949 wheat crop. Under legisla- 
tion previously in effect support at 
that level ended with the present 
crop. According to the terms of the 
new law, the program would be avail- 
able if producers did not disapprove 
marketing quotas. However, as for- 
mally announced on July 15 there 
will be no wheat marketing quotas 
or acreage allotments for the 1949-50 
wheat production and marketing 
year. 

The loan rate for the 1949 crop 
wheat will be announced about June 
30, 1949, and will be calculated as 
90% of parity as of that time. This 
year, the index of prices paid, inter- 
est and taxes on June 15 was 251. 
Parity was $2.22, and 90% was $2. 


To Begin in 1950 


The new agricultural act also sets 
up a permanent agricultural program 
to go into effect in 1950. The perma- 
nent program is now contained in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
but the new act supplements and 
modifies that act in several important 
respects. 

Since wheat is a “basic” commod- 
ity, it is subject to several conditions 
for acreage allotments, quotas and 
price supports. Provisions under 
which acreage allotments are to be 
established are not changed from the 
1938 act. Under that act the national 
acreage allotment for any crop of 
wheat is that acreage which with 
average yields, will produce a crop, 
which with the estimated carry-over 
at the beginning of the marketing 
year, will make available a supply 
equal to a normal year’s domestic 
consumption and exports plus 30%. 
A normal year’s domestic consump- 
tion (food, feed, seed and industrial) 
and exports is the average of the 10 
marketing years immediately preced- 
ing the marketing year in which 
such consumption and exports are de- 
termined, adjusted for trends. 

For 1950, if no adjustment is made, 
this would be about as follows: 1939- 
40 to 1948-49 average domestic con- 
sumption of 839 million bushels plus 
domestic exports of 206 million bush- 
els plus 30% equals 1,360 million 
bushels. Assuming a carry-over July 
1, 1950, of 275 million bushels, this 
would leave 1,085 million bushels, 
which with average 1939-48 yields of 
15.5 bushels an acre would indicate 
an acreage allotment for 1950 of 
about 70 million acres. A carry-over 
July 1, 1950, as low as 275 million 
bushels assumes average yields in 
1949 on the goal acreage. If the 1949 
goal should be exceeded, or if above 
average yields were obtained, or if 
disappearance were smaller the carry- 
over would be larger and the acreage 
allotment smaller. 


[tx recently enacted Agricul- 


New Conditions Set 


Conditions for proclaiming quotas 
are newly specified in the 1948 Act. 
Marketing quotas for wheat will be 
proclaimed for the following year 
when the total supply for the mar- 
keting year for which the determina- 
tion is made is estimated to be more 
than 20% larger than the normal sup- 
ply, or when the average price to 


growers in three successive months 
of the preceding marketing year has 
been 66% of parity or less, provided 
the supply is not less than the normal 
supply. These quotas will take effect 
unless disapproved by more than one 
third of the growers voting in a ref- 
erendum. 

The normal supply for wheat in a 
given year is (1) the estimated do- 
mestic consumption in the preceding 
marketing year (food, seed, feed and 
industrial use) plus (2) estimated 
exports for the year for which the 
normal supply is determined plus (3) 
an allowance for carry-over (15% 
of consumption and exports). In de- 
termining normal supply the secre- 
tary shall make such adjustments for 
current trends in consumption and 
for unusual conditions as he may 
deem necessary. Total supply in a 
given year is carry-over plus indi- 
cated production plus estimated im- 
ports. 

In order to have the total supply in 
1949 larger than the normal supply 
by the 20% necessary for marketing 
quotas in 1950-51 production would 
have to continue at very high levels. 
Let us assume a normal supply of 
1,236 million bushels, made up of 
domestic consumption in 1948-49 of 
750 million, exports in 1949-50 of 325 
million and a 15% allowance for car- 
ry-over of 161 million. To be not more 
than 20% larger than this, with a 
carry-over on July 1, 1949, of possibly 
275 million bushels, the crop could 
not exceed about 1,200 million bush- 
els. 

(This implies that the 1950 or long 
time provisions of the Act of 1948 
apply to the 1950 wheat crop. Be- 
cause of the fact that winter wheat 
is seeded the fall of 1949 there may 
be some doubt as to whether the Act 
applies to the crop harvested in 1950.) 

With an average yield of 15 bu. 
a seeded acre, it would require about 
80 million acres before marketing 
quotas could be proclaimed. However, 
with yields of 17 bu., marketing 
quotas could be proclaimed if the 
acreage for the 1949 crop totaled 
about 71 million acres. In other 
words, since the acreage for the 1949 
crop is expected to be below 80 mil- 
lion acres, no marketing quotas are 
indicated for 1950-51, provided yields 


turn out to be only about average. 
However, marketing quotas could be 
proclaimed if growing conditions are 
again favorable enough to result in 
yields 2 bu. above average for the 
1949 crop. It is assumed that the 
acreage would not fall to 71 million 
acres. 
Changes Parity Prices 


The Agricultural Act of 1948 in- 
cludes a new formula for computing 
parity prices of agricultural com- 
modities which becomes effective aft- 
er Jan. 1, 1950. While the new for- 
mula is not designed to change the 
general level of parity prices, it in- 
creases the parity price of some com- 
modities and lowers it for others. The 
purpose of the new formula is to 
bring the relationships among par- 
ity prices of the various farm prod- 
ucts more nearly in line with the re- 
lation between actual prices of these 
products in recent years. 

Parity prices for wheat and most 
of the major agricultural commodi- 
ties as used in all agricultural legis- 
lation in the past 15 years have been 
based on the average prices received 
by farmers in the base period August, 
1909-July, 1914. The parity price for 
a particular month has been com- 
puted by multiplying the base price 
of the commodity by the index of 
prices farmers pay for commodities 
they buy, including interest. and 
taxes (1910-14—100) for that month. 
Calculated in this way, parity prices 
of the various farm products change 
from month to month in line with 
changes in the index of prices paid 
by farmers. The relationship between 
the parity prices of the different prod- 
ucts, however, does not change, since 
it is fixed by the relation between 
the actual prices received for the 
products in the base period August. 
1909-July, 1914. 

Over the past 30 years, however, 
the relationship between actual prices 
received for various farm products 
has changed greatly. The new for- 
mula for computing parity brings 
more nearly up to date the relation- 
ship between prices of various com- 
modities. Under the new formula 
parity prices are computed for the 
individual commodities in such a way 
that the relationship between the 
parity prices of various commodities 





AT MUTUAL MILLERS’ CONVENTION—Some of the men in the 
milling and feed trade attending the recent convention in Jamestown, 
N.Y., of the Mutual Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. are shown above. Left 
to right, they are: Dr. F. W. Hill, professor of animal nutrition and 
poultry husbandry, Cornell University, who is working with various trade 
and agricultural associations in his research; John C. Adourian, president 
of the Buffalo Feed & Supply Co.; Samuel M. Golden, Amburgo Co., 
Philadelphia, who has not missed a Mutual convention in 20 years, and 
Sherman Shadle, Shadle Milling Co., Forestville, N.Y., who is mayor of 


his home town. 
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will be the same as the relationship 
between actual prices received for 
the commodities in the most recent 
10 years. 
Method Illustrated 

The method of computing the par- 
ity price of wheat using the old for- 
mula and the new formula is illus- 
trated below, using June 15 prices 
and indexes. The parity price of wheat 
on June 15, as figured under the old 
formula, is $2.22 bu. This is computed 
by multiplying the average prices 
received by farmers for wheat in the 
period August, 1909-July, 1914 (88.4¢ 
bu.) by the June 15 index of prices 
paid by farmers, including interest 
and taxes (251% of 1910-14). 

Under the new formula, the parity 
price of wheat for June would be 
computed so as to take into account 
the relationship between wheat prices 
and prices of all farm commodities in 
the past 10 years. The average price 
received by farmers for wheat from 
1938 to 1947 ($1.22 bu.) is divided |hy 
the index of prices received by farm- 
ers for all commodities during the 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of 
discussion on price support oper:- 
tions appearing in 1949 outlook issue 
of the Wheat Situation, published by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 





same 10 years (168% of 1910-14). 
This gives an adjusted base price of 
72.6¢ bu. The adjusted base price is 
multiplied by 251, the June 15 index 
of prices paid, to obtain a new par- 
ity price of .$1.82 bu. 

The following shows tht method of 
calculating parity price of wheat as 
of June 15, 1948, under both present 
and new parity formulas: 


Present Parity Formula 


1. Average price August, 1909- 
July, 1914 (dollars per bushel) .884 

2. Index of prices paid, interest and 
taxes, June 15, 1948 (1910-14—100) 
251. 

3. Present parity June 15, 1948 
(1X2) (dollars per bushel) 2.22. 


New Parity Formula 


4. Average price January, 193%- 
December, 1947 (dollars per bush- 
el) 1.22. 

5. Index of prices received by farm- 
ers, January, 1938-December, 1947, 
(August, 1909-July, 1914=100) 168. 

6. Adjusted base price (4+5) (dol- 
lars per bushel ) .726. 

7. Index of prices paid, interest and 
taxes, June 15, 1948 (1910-14=—100) 
251. 

8. New parity June 15, 1948 (6X7) 
(dollars per bushel) 1.82. 

In- the last 10 years wheat prices 
have been lower relative to other 
farm prices than they were in the 
base period August, 1909-July, 1914. 
It is because of this difference tha 
the parity price of wheat is reduced 
from $2.22 under the present formul: 
to $1.82 under the new formula. 

While parity prices for wheat an 
other grains are reduced by the nev 
formula, for most livestock and thei 
products they are raised. Thes« 
changes reflect the change that has 
occurred in relationships betweer 
prices of these commodities sinc« 
1910-14, for prices of livestock gen- 
erally have been comparatively high- 
er than grains in recent years. 

New parity prices, when put into 
effect in January, 1950, will be based 
on the 10-year period 1940-49, since 
the new formula is based on the lat- 
est 10-year period each year. For 
this reason, the parity prices com- 
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CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


FLOUR EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
oe 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas Ci 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








puted by the new formula in 1950 
and subsequent years may be changed 
from the relationship of June this 
year. 

Avoids Sharp Adjustment 


Transitional parity prices are pro- 
vided for those commodities for which 
the new parity prices are much below 
the parity under the present formula. 
If in 1950 the parity price for any 
commodity as computed by the new 
formula is more than 5% less than 
that as computed under the old for- 
mula, the change is to be made in 
transitional steps. In this event, the 
effective parity price will be reduced 
no more than 5% below the old par- 
ity price in 1950, an additional 5% 
or 10% below the old parity as cal- 
culated in June, 1951, and so on until 
the old parity price has been re- 
duced to the new parity price. 

The act authorized the secretary of 
agriculture to support wheat prices 
through loans, purchases, payments 
or other operations. The act includes 
a schedule of minimum price supports 
with a moving. floor ranging from 
60% of parity when the total supply 
is more than 130% of the normal 
supply up to 90% of parity when the 
total supply is less than 70% of the 
normal. For just a “normal” supply 
the minimum support is 75% of par- 
ity. It should be pointed out that the 
schedule of price supports is a mini- 
mum level, and that the secretary has 
authority to support wheat prices at 
as high as 90% of parity. 

If acreage allotments or market- 
ing quotas are in effect, the mini- 
mum support rates for cooperators 
are. raised by 20% within the limit 
of 90%. A cooperator is defined as 
a producer who does not knowingly 
seed an acreage in excess of allot- 
ment. If marketing quotas are pro- 
claimed, but disapproved by more 
than one third of the producers vot- 
ing in a referendum, the quotas do 
not go into effect, and the support 
price level becomes 50% of the parity 
price. ‘ 

There is one further qualification 
to the new price support structure. 
The secretary is empowered to set a 
support higher than 90% of parity 
for a commodity when he determines, 
after public hearings, that higher sup- 
ports are necessary in order to in- 
crease or maintain production in the 
interest of national security. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933 is revised to make possible 
the application of fees or import 
quotas on any agricultural commod- 
ity if imports jeopardize the effective- 
ness of price support operations. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. (with 
certain sales excepted) is directed 
not to sell any farm commodity 
owned or controlled by it at such 
levels as would substantially impair 
the effectiveness of current price sup- 
port operations. This provision be- 
comes effective Jan. 1, 1950. 

Beginning with the fiscal year 1950, 
any excess of Sec. 32 funds over cur- 
rent expenditures from this source 
may be accumulated up to a maxi- 
mum of $300 million. 

After Jan. 1, 1950, all references in 
other laws to parity or parity prices 
shall be deemed to refer to parity 
prices as determined in accordance 
with the new act. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


McCABE NETS $293,300 


TORONTO—Net profit of $293,300 
was reported by McCabe Grain Co., 
Winnipeg, for the year ended June 
30, 1948. Operations also resulted in 
an increase of working capital from 
$1,279,509 to $1,413,779. The com- 
pany recently purchased an estab- 
lished feed business in Ontario. 
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OU can’t measure service by the yard or by 

the pound, but it is a mighty important part 
of every wheat transaction. It means you get 
exactly what you want just when you want it. 
We want satisfied customers and we are will- 
ing to satisfy with EXTRA CARE and EX- 
TRA EFFORT. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ash for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MrssOouURt 







BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
= 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Baking Qualities of Southwest’s 
New Crop Flour Termed Excellent 


KANSAS CITY — Baking charac- 
teristics of 1948 southwestern winter 
wheat flour were termed excellent by 
the fourth annual_bakery production 
panel sponsored by the Midwest Bak- 
ers Allied Club and the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists in 
Kansas City Sept. 16. Declaring that 
this year’s flour exceeds last year’s 
most desirable attributes, the panel 
reported ease of handling and fewer 
baking problems this year. 


One hundred and twenty-five bak- 
ers, millers, chemists and_ allied 
tradesmen attended the luncheon for- 
um at the Hotel President. John S. 
Whinrey, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, and Walter Kuckenbecker, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Kansas 
City, head of the bakers allied club, 
presided. 


Notes Wheat Recovery 

Remarkable recovery of the 1948 
wheat crop in the Southwest from 
one of the poorest starts in recent 
history was cited by R. C. Potts, 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., a 
member of the southwestern cereal 
chemists crop reporting committee 
and first speaker on the program. 

Mr. Potts pointed out that farmers 
were forced to seed as late as No- 
vember and December because of an 
unusually long dry spell. Many had 
to drill into dust. By February and 
March of this year the prospects were 
termed only fair because roots had 
not taken hold deep enough, and crop 
observers were apprehensive of the 
plants being able to withstand spring 
winds. 

But then the rains came, Mr. Potts 
said, and when heading began the 
miracle recovery was realized. The 
result was one of the largest crops 
in the history of the Southwest, with 
milling and baking qualities better 
than the previous year’s bumper edi- 
tion. 

Constant effort by agricultural col- 
leges, farm organizations and crop 
improvement associations has im- 
proved the hardiness of the recent 
wheat crops through development of 
new varieties of wheat. Wheats such 
as Comanche, Pawnee, Wichita and 
Early Triumph are supplanting older 
strains which were less drouth-resist- 
ant and easier prey to rust infesta- 
tion, insect damage and winter kill. 

The following observations were 
made by Mr. Potts in comparing the 





1948 crop with that of the previous 
year: one half to three quarters of 
1% higher protein average than last 
year; a greater amount of 13% pro- 
tein and higher this year; ash con- 
tent is slightly lower this year; ex- 
perience has shown that less bleach 
is needed this year for color removal; 
indications are that in general the 
amount of malt supplementation will 
remain unchanged. 


Normal Handling Possible 


Earl Johnson, Lowenberg Bakery, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, stated that normal 
procedures in the sponge stage of the 
baking process will suffice this year. 
No noticeable changes in fermenta- 
tion process are required by new 
crop southwestern flours, he said. 
Also, there is no need to mix the 
sponge on the stiff side. About 58 
to 60% absorption is found to be the 
most satisfactory. 

Sponge temperatures of 76 to 78 
degrees were found to be the most 
desirable, Mr. Johnson said, while the 
normal fermentation time of four to 
five hours remains adequate. 


Found More Desirable 


In nearly every stage of the dough 
process new crop flours are more de- 
sirable than last year, Clifford Knott, 
Finney Bakery, McKinney, Texas, 
told the group. Last year’s doughs 
were low on tolerance and could be 
mixed only 5 to 7% minutes, he said, 
but this year the mixing process can 
be extended to 8 or 11 minutes, with- 
out any trouble. Doughs broke quick- 
ly from the mixer arms last year, 
but this year’s adhere. 

In the previous years doughs were 
more sensitive to temperature and 
had to be kept on the cool side, but 
now they may be worked at 83 to 85 
degrees without any difficulty. 

One half to 14%% greater absorp- 
tion can be applied and still maintain 
a dry, workable dough without sticki- 
ness with the new crop flours, Mr. 
Knott declared. Bakers last year had 
to watch their floor time, 20 min- 
utes being about the maximum length 
of time allowable. This year floor time 
can be extended to 35 minutes with- 
out running into any trouble. 

As to make-up, Mr. Knott stated 
that scaling is more uniform this year 
and rounding is relatively simple. 
Less dusting flour is needed this year, 
he noticed. 

Less difficulty has been encoun- 


tered with proofing this year. Last 
year’s doughs tended to stick to the 
belt in dry proofing, but this year 
they are more pliable. A shorter pe- 
riod for the pan proof is possible with 
new crop flours, Mr. Knott said. While 
only 5 to 7 minutes is required this 
year, last year 10 minutes had to 
elapse before putting the bread in the 
oven. The average baking time for 
1%-lb. loaves last year was 27 to 28 
minutes, whereas this year the bak- 
ing ‘process is completed in 23 min- 
utes, he concluded. 


Produce Fine Loaves 


Compressibility, taste and color, 
in that order, continue to be the prin- 
cipal selling points of the finished 
product, William Wilson, Purity Bak- 
eries Corp., Kansas City, said in a 
discussion on physical characteristics 
of bread. Loaves baked with new crop 
flours are “as good this year as I’ve 
ever seen,” he declared. Crust color 
is good, volume and grain is excellent 
and the texture is silkier. 


Commenting on the use of differ- 
ent flour treatments, Mr. Wilson said 
that bakers will find no difference 
when using flours treated with either 
nitrogen trichloride or chlorine diox- 
ide. 

The final speaker, Fred Chamber- 
lain, Midland Bakeries Co., Peoria, 
Ill., also agreed that the new crop 
flours showed promise of having the 
best baking qualities in years. In dis- 
cussing formulas with respect to re- 
sponse of the mixture to yeast, Mr. 
Chamberlain declared that doughs re- 
acted properly and easily. Improved 
gassing power was the first surprise 
of the new crop, he said. 


A 4 to 6% inerease in yeast food 
will get the best results, according 
to Mr. Chamberlain. Sensitivity to 
the use of diastatic malt has also 
been noticed this year, but a formula 
using .4% diastatic malt and 6% 
yeast if allowed to ferment 4 hours 
and 45 minutes seems to be best, Mr. 
Chamberlain declared. 


Sweating Time Needed 


Sufficient aging of flours and use of 
bread softeners occupied a major por- 
tion of the open forum time which 
followed. It was pointed out that flour 
must go through a sweat period re- 
gardless of the date of manufacture 
in the crop year. Inadequate storage 
space at bakeries was admitted to 
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be quite general in face of the fact 
that flours require a minimum time 
of three weeks to pass through the 
sweating stage. However, flour can 
be used immediately if it is ground 
and promptly sent from the mill to 
the bakery and the shipping distance 
is short. 


Glen E. Findley, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, said that from his 
experience flour is ripening in a more 
natural way this year. In other words, 
the sweating period is not so long 
and it begins later..In 1947 the aver- 
age post-harvest ripening period was 
from the fifth to the twenty-first day 
following milling. This year the proc- 
ess doesn’t begin until the 10th or 
12th day and lasts only about four 
days. 

Regarding use of bread softeners 
the consensus of those who spoke was 
that inadequate inclusion of soften- 
ers in the formula leads to a waste 
of product and money. The advice 
was that if 2% usage is not bringing 
about the desired softness, the per- 
centage of softener should be in- 
creased. 
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FDA CITES POOR STORAGE 
IN FLOUR SEIZURE CASES 


WASHINGTON—Three of the four 
libel actions involving flour that are 
reported in the most recent Notices 
of Judgment, published by the Food 
and Drug Administration cite in- 
sanitary storage conditions after 
shipment as the contributing caus: 
for seizure and condemnation. 


The fourth libel action filed agains! 
a small milling company involved 
the “preparation, packing and hold- 
ing” of the flour in insanitary con- 
ditions. 

The three lots that were con 
demned because they had been con- 
taminated after shipment were in 
the possession of a wholesale groce: 
or a warehouse company. 

The four actions were disposed o! 
in March, 1947, and had been filed 
late in 1946 and early in 1947. 
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DELIVERIES SET RECORD 


WINNIPEG—Farmers in western 
Canada set an all-time record in 
wheat deliveries to country points 
for the week ended Sept. 9, with 
marketings of 31,500,000 bu. Gains 
were also registered in marketings 
of oats, barley and flaxseed, while 
rye deliveries slackened slightly from 
the week previous. Wheat deliveries 
from Aug. 1 to Sept. 9 this year 
totaled 72,500,000 bu., compared with 
58,172,000 bu. in the same period « 
year ago. 

















MUTUAL MILLERS CONVENE—Shown above are some of the feed and 
grain men attending the summer convention of the Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn. in Jamestown, N.Y., Aug. 18-19. At the left is Walter F. Sibley, 
president of Phelps & Sibley, Cuba, N.Y., elected president of the organiza- 
tion. At Mr. Sibley’s left is Robbie Robertson, Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, 
N.J.; and Eugene M. Rich, Fox Co., Newfield, N.J. The other men shown 
outside the convention hall are H. E. Casgrain, secretary-treasurer of the 


Northwestern Pennsylvania Feed Assn.; Gust Bentley, secretary-treasurer of 
the Mutual Millers; Raymond W. Hammar, president, R. Hammar Mill, Rus- 
sell, Pa., elected vice president of the association, and Scott Grey, Grey 
Milling Co., Franklinville, N.Y., retiring president and new director of the 
millers and feed dealers, who until the election of officers had been the 
president of both the Mutual Millers and the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 




















fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








—_ Western King Fiowr__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miu, Co., Inman, Kan. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 





Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








CARGILL 


eat Cg ibid 











NORTHWEST MILLS 
SALES AGENCY 


Combined capacity, 3,000 cwt. spring 
wheat flour. Wants brokers Central- 
Eastern states 
544 Midland Bank Bidg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Canadian Wheat 
Estimated at 
391,000,000 Bu. 


WINNIPEG—A wheat crop of 391 
million bushels from an estimated 
24,100,000 acres, or an average yield 
of 16.2 bu. an acre, is forecast for all 
Canada this year. 

This total shown in the second es- 
timate of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics on 1948 production, com- 
pared with 340,758,000 bu. a year ago. 
The estimate also indicates increased 
production of oats, barley, rye and 
flaxseed. 

Of the wheat total western Canada 
is expected to harvest 358 million 
bushels, compared with 319 million 
bushels a year ago. This is practically 
all spring wheat. Fall wheat produc- 
tion is estimated at 28,331,000 bu., 
compared with 17,736,000 a year ago. 
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STERLING DONALDSON 
NAMED ABA GOVERNOR 


CHICAGO — Sterling Donaldson, 
Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has been elected an American 
Bakers Assn. governor for the house- 
to-house branch in the run-off elec- 
tion of a tie vote, which resulted 
from the ABA governor elections held 
in August, according to an announce- 
ment of the 1948 nominations and 
elections committee. 

Paul Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bakery, 
Peoria, Ill., is chairman of the com- 
mittee, which includes Fred Ecker, 
Schlosser’s, Inc., Chicago, and M. B. 
McClelland, Purity Baking Co., Ot- 
tawa, Ill. 

Ballots for the run-off election 
were mailed to all ABA members of 
the house-to-house branch Aug. 23 
and to be valid, had to be received 
in ABA’s Chicago office by Sept. 8. 
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ANNUAL GOLF MEET HELD 
BY TWIN CITY BAKERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—The annual golf 
tournament of the Twin City Baker- 
Allied Athletic Club was held Sept. 
15 at the Twin City Country Club 
course in suburban Mendota. Forty- 
eight golfers participated in the meet 
and 65 bakers and allied tradesmen 
attended the dinner. 

The event marked the end of the 
summer golfing season of the club, 
which has sponsored weekly golf out- 
ings. Bowling has now replaced golf 
as the club’s activity. 

Merriam E. Hosar, Hosar Bakery, 
Minneapolis, serves as president of 
the club and L. J. Audette, Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is the 
group’s secretary-treasurer. 




















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAG-CLOSING MACHINES 
DESCRIBED IN FOLDER 


NEW YORK—A complete line of 
machines for closing multiwall paper 
bags is described in an eight-page 
folder issued by the International Pa- 
per Co., Bagpak division. The ma- 
chine illustrated in the folder will 
close Gp to 15 multiwalls a minute. 
Tape may be pasted over the closures, 
making them moisture resistant and 
protective against contamination, in- 
festation and sifting. Closures are 
made with a cushion-stitch which ab- 
sorbs strains and does not pull out. 
Write to International Paper Co., 
Bagpak division, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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SALINA KANSAS 


Nashville Sales Office Central States Sales Office 
810 NashviHe Trust Bldg. 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 






The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 














Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE Nortn- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 


























THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 

Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








THE COMMUNITY CHESTS OF 
AMERICA—We are glad to move 
over this week in order to make room 
for a guest conductor—Henry Ford 
II—who has this to say of the Com- 
munity Chests of America, of which 
he is national chairman: 


The month of October is Red 
Feather time in the U.S.—not by offi- 
cial proclamation nor national edict, 
but by tradition and common consent. 

Nearly a thousand cities and towns 
will conduct their Community Chest 
campaigns during this period. 

A million volunteers will call on 
their neighbors, their fellow work- 
men, their business associates and 
ask them to provide the funds neces- 
sary to keep all the Red Feather 
services of their home communities 
in operation for a whole year. 

Twenty million Americans will 
pledge, according to their incomes and 
ability, to support 
these Red Feather 
services. In_ fact, 
there is now almost 
one adult contrib- 
utor for every fam- 
ily living in com- 
munities which have 
Red Feather cam- 
paigns. The esti- 
mated total of all 
the goals of the nation’s Community 
Chests is $180,000,000. 





@ Many Campaigns in One—The Red 
Feather means many campaigns in 
one. Nationally, it is spokesman for 
12,000 voluntary Red Feather serv- 
ices. Locally, Community Chests may 
include anywhere from half a dozen 
separate organizations in small com- 
munities, to hundreds in the largest. 
No national fund is raised. Each com- 
munity sets its own goal, raises and 
spends its own money. 

The significant fact is that, in every 
case, each of these organizations 
would have to conduct a separate 
campaign for funds were it not for 
the-once-a-year-united-effort | under 
the banner of the Red Feather. 

The local Community Chests are 
united in the “Community Chests of 
America.” Through it, they coordi- 
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nate their publicity and promotional 
efforts in October and ask for na- 
tional reinforcement of their united 
campaigns. 

By combining the fund-raising ap- 
peals of many Red Feather services 
into one big campaign each year, the 
Red Feather 


a. substitutes order for the chaos 
of competitive appeals 

b. protects the contributor from 
constant and unrelated appeals 


c. assures better planning, less du- 
plication of services 

d. guarantees effective use of funds 
through annual review of budget of 
each Red Feather service by an im- 
partial budget committee of repre- 
sentative citizens 

e. reduces campaign and adminis- 
tration costs to a minimum 

f. conserves the time and energy 
of volunteer workers 


g. gives the community an annual 
account of its stewardship 


@ Many Gifts in One—If the conveni- 
ence, economy and confidence in unit- 
ed fund raising and federated plan- 
ning is to reach full realization, it is 
essential that every contributor to 
Red Feather campaigns realize that 
his once-a-year pledge must be large 
enough to represent his share of all 
of the services included. 


The Community Chests realize that 
the average giver cannot afford to 
give out of pocket the amount of 
money necessary to support all the 
Red Feather services in his com- 
munity for a full year. Therefore, he 
is asked to pledge a total amount to 
be paid during the year in which it 
is needed—-so much each pay day, 
each month or each quarter at his 
own convenience. 


@ Give Enough —It is important, 
therefore, for those who wish to tell 
the story of the Red Feather and the 
nation’s Community Chests to point 
out clearly: (1) that the Red Feather 
represents many campaigns in one; 
(2) that if the Red Feather services 
were not united in the Chest, they 
would have to make separate appeals; 
(3) that, if contributors would con- 
tinue to enjoy the benefits of a united 
campaign, they must give enough for 
all of these services for a whole year. 


@ Everybody Benefits, Everybody 
Gives— This continuing theme of 
Chest campaigns points out this truth 
—that Red Feather services are not 
charity or alms to the “underprivi- 
leged” but are broad community serv- 
ices to be used and enjoyed by every- 
body. Relief of actual destitution is 














now carried chiefly by public agen- 
cies, supported by tax funds. The vol- 
untary health and welfare services 
have an equally great responsibility 
—to make life fuller, happier, more 
worth living. Their work is positive 
and preventive. They help provide 
nursing and medical care, offer serv- 
ices of child care, family counseling, 
recreation, informal education, youth 
leadership, special services to aged 
and handicapped people. Studies show 
that users of Red Feather services 
are of all ages, races, religious faiths 
and economic status. 


@ The Red Feather . . Symbol of 
Service—Thus, the Red Feather has 
become a familiar symbol to millions 
of volunteer workers, givers and ben- 
eficiaries coast to coast. It has be- 
come the banner around which all 
classes, races and religions can rally 
to provide in their own community 
the necessary services from which 
all mutually benefit. The loyalty of 
a million volunteer workers and the 
generosity of 20 million voluntee1 
givers testify to the fact that the 
Community Chest is deeply rooted 
in present-day American society. 
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WHY RED FEATHER? It has 
had honorable symbolical meaning 
for many hundreds of years. In an- 
cient China, the “Hagoromo” was 
a robe of state, fashioned of careful- 
ly selected feathers dyed red. It 
could be worn only by distinguished 
public servants who had done some- 
thing outstanding for the welfare of 
the community. Wearing of the robe 
was supposed to insure immortality 
to the wearer. A similar red-feather- 
cloak has been found among rare 
relics from the South Seas. *& *% & 
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Indian lore discloses that a vermil- 
ton-dyed feather was used as a sym- 
bol of achievement. In order to win 
his place at the Council of Braves, 
whose duty and responsibility was to 
protect the whole tribe, each young 
buck had to prove his courage by 
capturing a feather from a live eagle 
with his bare hands. This feather was 
then dyed red, and the brave wore 
it in his scalp-lock. % % &# “It's a 
Feather in Your Cap” comes dowr to 
us, too, from a custom among early 
peoples who stuck a feather in their 
headdress or caps for each enemy 
killed, similar to notches on a gun. 
This interesting fact appears in ‘he 
history of Hungary, Abyssinia «nd 
the Himalayas, as well as the Ameri- 
can Indians. When we wear our Com- 
munity Chest Red Feather today, in 
our hat or lapel, it signifies the Je- 
feat of a community enemy, such as 
disease, delinnquency, neglect or in- 
justice. 
e@e@ @ 


OCTOBER MORNING 

This morning when I set the warm 
fresh loaves 

Upon the sill, somehow I thought 
your eyes 

Smiled from the arbor, but it may 
have been 

A morning glory blue as October 
skies. 

Was it your voice beyond the gar- 
den pool, 

Or only a bird? Somehow I 
thought you said 

In the old way, “There’s nothing 
lovlier 


Than the golden fragrance of your 
bread.” 


Grace V. Watkins 
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The ‘Abbey mt (Sovth Mew) 





An Abbey Mill in Fifteenth Century England When Manorial Milling Menepeties 
Under the Right of Soke Were Prevalent 
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DUTCH FLOUR TRADE IN PERIL 


ETHERLANDS importers forecast the end of 

American flour trade in Holland, as soon as 
government purchasing is superseded by private 
enterprise, unless efforts to persuade the govern- 
ment to drop proposals for the imposition of a 3% 
duty on imported flour are successful. 


The duty is alleged to be aimed at favoring the 
home miller against the importer, and point is 
added to this opinion by the disclosure that im- 
ported wheat will be free of duty. One immediate 
result will be the creation of a virtual monopoly 
in flour production, with the possible consequence 
of higher prices for the Dutch consumer. The 
acvantages of having an imported trade alongside 
the home trade have been brought to the attention 
of the government, but increasing pressure is being 
exerted by powerful Dutch interests against the 
in porters. ° 

Mr. George E. Swarbreck, London manager of 
The Northwestern Miller, reports the situation to 
us direct from Amsterdam. He says: “The duty 
o! 3% was incorporated in the Geneva agreement 
and it has been stated that American state officials 
considered that in accepting a figure of 3% they 
had gained a concession from the Dutch govern- 
ment in achieving a reduction from what was con- 
sidered the previous figure of 10%. But it is a 
matter of undisputed fact in Holland that never 
before has flour imported into the country borne 
any duty whatsoever. American negotiators, say 
traders, were grossly misled when they accepted 
the 3% duty as a concession. 


“The importers consider that the U.S. officials 
were persuaded in their mistaken belief by the 
suggestion of the Dutch officials that the monopoly 
fee imposed by the Wheat Law of 1931, working 
on a graduated basis, was a customs duty. It was 
not. The monopoly fee was an internal arrange- 
ment intended to provide a contribution towards 
the subsidization of the Dutch farmer and was not 
in any way intended as a protective tariff for 
the home milling industry. The incidence of the 
monopoly fee was purely domestic and was in no 
way restrictive. Yet the U.S. officials appear to 
have been persuaded, according to the information 
in the hands of the Dutch importers, that the 
monopoly fee was a 10% duty, when in effect it 
was not fixed in any way but was graduated in 
accordance with prevailing prices. 

“It is obvious that the imposition of the 3% 
duty will have the effect of crippling the U.S. 
import trade and it follows, therefore, that the 
sole object of the measure is the protection of The 
Netherlands flour milling industry as well as that 
of Belgium, a country actively interested in Dutch 
affairs as a result of the Benelux agreement. It 
is possible that expansion on the part of the indus- 
try in these two countries may well result in 
the capturing of other European markets, hitherto 
in the hands of the American and Canadian mills.” 

Present forecasts indicate that trade may be 
freed on Jan. 1, 1950, whereupon the duty, at 
present in abeyance because the government is 
the sole buyer of flour, will come into force. It has 
been arranged that the first 50,000 tons of flour 


, Will be free of duty, but this small amount-will 


not be sufficient to maintain all the present im- 
porters in business. Even under present restric- 
tions, necessitated by the dollar shortage, the 
yearly import of American flour is more than 
144,000 tons. 

Accordingly, the Dutch importers are pressing 
their government to re-examine the matter and to 
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BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


allow the import of 200,000 tons flour duty free, 
a quantity which is equal to the amount of 
flour imported before the Wheat Law of 1931 
became operative, after the increased population 
and consequent consumption is taken into account. 

The importers have written individually to 
mills with which they are connected in the hope 
that some action will be taken not only on their 
own behalf but on behalf of the millers them- 
selves since the latter stand to lose as much as the 
importers. So far results have not been encourag- 
ing. One leading importer states categorically that 
if the duty is imposed as intended the import 
flour trade of Holland will be killed. 

It is appreciated, grants Mr. Swarbreck, that 
the trade with Holland is only a small proportion 
of the total American flour export trade, but 
it must be remembered, he cautions, that condi- 
tions in Holland are indicative of conditions ob- 
taining in other flour importing countries such as 
Denmark, Norway, England and Scotland. Clearly, 
therefore, it is in the interest of the American 
trade to make an immediate stand on this par- 
ticular issue. Competition with the local flour 
milling industry in all countries will inevitably 
increase and American millers must be prepared 
to meet this competition. 

Action to persuade the U.S. government to 
re-examine the matter should be taken at once, 
Mr. Swarbreck urges. Otherwise it will be too late. 
He concludes: “If the flour trade with Holland is to 
be saved American millers must strive to get the 
matter reopened in Washington. The importers are 
doing all they can in their own country but it is 
felt that the powerful U.S. influence in Europe 


‘ as a result of the aid given under the European 


Recovery Program is not being made use of in 
America to safeguard the present valuable con- 
nections. Current difficulties preclude business in 
most of the European countries, although trade 
is becoming increasingly active in many commodi- 
ties besides flour. One day the trade will return, 
for Dutchmen are convinced that the apparent 
solidarity of Communism is artificial and that, 
when the crackup comes, the way will be open 
for a rebuilding of trade with those countries at 
present dominated by Russia. The death of the 
Dutch flour importing business would preclude 
this rebuilding.” 
e®e ®@ 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN 


T seems ‘highly appropriate to us on the staff 

of this journal that there should be mention on 
this page of the death of our long-time associate 
and friend, Charles FitzGerald Raikes. We feel sure 
that a great part of those who compose the world 
of trade in flour and other products of the bread 
and allied industries will join with us in wishing 
to honor the memory of a man who was also their 
friend and who in many ways over a long life of 
service was helpful to them in personal as well as 
business matters. 





We have chosen the caption of this editorial 
with a thoughtful purpose, for we think it may 
aptly describe, as well as any words can do, 
special personal qualities that flavored the rela- 
tionships between him and his wide circle of 
acquaintances. British-born, and a British citizen 
throughout his life, Mr. Raikes nevertheless spent 
many of his active years in the U.S. and in all but 
a literal sense was as good an American as one 
could wish him to be. He married an American 
woman, and both his sons have made their homes 
in this country. In a larger sense he was a citizen 
of two continents. His last voyage to America was 
but one of more than a score, and his work in 
representing this journal abroad carried him and 
his wise counsels over the whole of Europe. 

Mr. Raikes was to a very material extent a 
participant in the building of the great flour 
export trade of this country and Canada which 
was to endure in major proportions for the whole 
of his active life. He was principally responsible 
for the building of The Northwestern Miller’s 
office in London, through which this journal un- 
dertook to promote and to serve the milling in- 
dustry of this continent and its customers abroad. 
He traveled widely in discharging his duties, and 
for many of the earlier years of the export trade’s 
heyday acted as arbitrator of disputes and expe- 
diter of business relationships between buyer and 
seller. His tact and good judgment in this delicate 
and unofficial role of judge and advocate earned 
for him a remarkable reputation. 

Finally, we of the staff acknowledge our own 
personal obligations to a firm friend, a stimulating 
personality that reflected accurately the spirit 
and tradition of our enterprise, and a wise “elder 
statesman” whose loss in later years, first through 
illness and now through death, is keenly felt. 
Tempering the loss is a lively recollection that is 
not likely to grow dim. ‘‘Gerry’s” is a personality 
long to remember. 

e® @ ®@ 


FOOD, PLENTIFUL AND GOOD 


MEMBER of the editorial staff of this 
‘ A journal who has just returned from a motor 
tour of most of the western states brings back 
with him two or three sharp impressions. These 
may be summed up in his general statement that 
the Great West is extravagantly blessed with 
bread and beauty. He found good food everywhere, 
and plenty of it. Nowhere was he annoyed, as he 
has been elsewhere in the country in recent 
months, by any stinting of the daily loaf on public 
tables either through meager portions or through 
extra charges for an adequate amount of it. As 
for the beauty, he found that his seven thousand 
miles of journey constituted virtually an unending 
panorama of some of the most amazing, varied 
and stimulating scenery to be found anywhere in 
the world. 

Not the least pointed of this traveler’s im- 
pressions was that good food, well prepared and 
tastefully and cleanly presented, was virtually 
universal. It was to be found as surely in the 
roadside truck-stop as in the dining room of the 
most luxurious restaurant. 

Whence comes this bounty? It comes, first, as 
the fruit of a way of life grown from the sagacity 
and energy of a successful people. But it is also 
partly a matter of good fortune. And one of our 
traveler’s most poignant observations was that 
few seemed aware of-either or of any explanation 
of the great national phenomenon of prosperity. 
Well-fed America takes all good things for granted. 
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WASHINGTON—Output per man- 
hour in the “bread and other bakery 
products” industry stood at an index 
figure of 106.9 in 1947, compared with 
the base figure of 100.0 in 1939 and 
a high level of 112.2 in 1943. 

This was indicated in a recent re- 
port prepared by the branch of pro- 
ductivity and technological develop- 
ment of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics which presents indexes of output 
per man-hour and output per produc- 
tion worker in the industry for the 
years 1939 through 1947. Figures for 
these years are presented in the ac- 
companying table. 

“Although the production and labor 
data for the years 1939-47 conform 
with the Census industry definition,” 
the report pointed out, “complete 
comparability cannot be assured since 
the data were obtained from separ- 
ate sources. The index of output per 
man-hour, therefore, is to be regard- 
ed as only a rough indication of the 
general trend since 1939.” 


Flour Use Estimated 


The production index for 1939-47 
used in the report was based on esti- 
mates of the quantities of wheat flour 
consumed. 

Explaining the data presented in 
the baking industry report, the bu- 
reau said: 

“Output per man-hour refers to 
production, in physical units, per 
man-hour of work. It is a measure 
of the relationship between the vol- 
ume of goods produced and one factor 
of input—labor time. The indexes do 
not measure the specific contribution 
of labor or of capital or of any other 
factor of production. Changes in the 
ratio between output and man-hours 
of work show the joint effect of a 
large number of separate, though in- 
terrelated, influences such as techni- 
cal improvements, the rate of opera- 
tions, the relative contributions to 
production of plants at different lev- 
els of efficiency, the flow of mate- 
rials and components, as well as the 
skill and effort of the work force, the 
efficiency of management and the 
state of labor relations. 

“The bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts industry is comprised of the 
census industry of the same name 
and, in addition, the biscuit, crackers, 
and pretzels industry. According to 
the census, the industry includes bak- 
eries operated in connection with res- 
taurants, chain stores, etc .. . when- 
ever it is possible to segregate the 
bakery business from the other busi- 
ness or, if such segregation is impos- 
sible, where it is obvious that the 
income derived from the bakery 
business constitutes the greater part 
of total income. 

“No statistics on the output of 
bakery products have been collected 
since 1939. The production index for 
1939-47 is based on estimates of the 
quantities of wheat flour consumed 
in the two branches of the industry. 
The consumption series for the period 
1939-45 was estimated by the Millers 
National Federation in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and extended to 1947 by the 
BLS from estimates of total domestic 
consumption. The estimates from 
1939-45 are based on a sample of 
large producers, and the production 
index is not likely to represent the 
trend for miscellaneous bakeries op- 
erated in connection with service es- 
tablishments. Since the consumption 
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Figures on Production in Baking 


Industry Released in BLS Report 


BREAD AND OTHER BAKERY PRODUCTS—SUMMARY INDEXES 





(1939 = 100) 
co Output per 
Year Production Production-workers Man-hours Production worker Man-hour 
BEET toveecsovences 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
oo, MEME TCL EEE n. @ 99.6 98.9 sobs er 
Sarr ee 108.1 102.7 102.9 105.3 105.1 
BEE Ceectnesccses 119.0 108.4 111.3 109.8 106.9 
DOE teh easeensede 133.2 111.0 118.7 120.0 112.2 
DOO 5 oeceeneceees 135.7 112.3 122.3 120.8 111.0 
BOER ceccecccceses 135.8 112.7 123.2 120.5 110.2 
BEE 6b6estwenséons 131.1 109.5 117.4 119.7 111.7 
BUNS shes idereceve 123.6 113.4 115.6 109.0 106.9 


series are estimates and because flour 
consumption is only a crude measure 
of the output of bakery products, the 
index should be regarded as only a 
rough approximation of production 
trends in the industry. 


BLS Figures Explained 

“The employment series is that reg- 
ularly published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and is based on a 
sample showing the percent change 
for indentical establishments in over- 
lapping two-month periods. The man- 
hours index is based on the employ- 
ment series and the BLS average 
weekly hours. The series cover only 
production and related workers and 
exclude salaried officers, superinten- 
dents, other supervisory employees, 
and professional and technical em- 
ployees. 

“The indexes of output per produc- 
tion worker and output per man-hour 
were obtained by dividing the pro- 
duction series by the indexes of em- 
ployment and man-hours, respective- 
ly. The data used to compute the in- 
dexes of man-hours and output per 
man-hour include man-hours paid for 


but not worked—vacations, call ins, 
etc. It is not possible to eliminate 
from the indexes the effect of changes 
in the proportion which such man- 
hours bear to total man-hours, but 
it is probable that the adjustment 
would be small. If no workers took 
paid vacations in 1939 and if all work- 
ers took one week in 1947 the up- 
ward bias in man-hours, accumulated 
over the entire eight-year period, 
would equal only 2% by 1947. 

“Although the production and la- 
bor data for the years 1939-47 con- 
form with the census industry defini- 
tion, complete comparability cannot 
be assured since the data were ob- 
tained from separate sources. The in- 
dex of output per man-hour, there- 
fore, is to be regarded as only a rough 
indication of the general trend since 
1939. 

“It is inappropriate to combine the 
indexes for this industry with indexes 
published by the BLS for other manu- 
facturing industries to obtain series 
for all manufacturing, since data for 
a number of basic industries are not 
now available.” 





American Soybean Assn. Urges 
Exports as Move to Aid Price 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Immediate 
announcement by the government of 
allocation of a “reasonable amount” 
of whole soybeans for shipment 
abroad to bolster the price of 1948- 
crop beans before the bulk of the 
crop begins to move was requested 
by the American Soybean Assn. dur- 
ing its 28th annual convention which 
closed here Sept. 15. 

The association pointed out in res- 
olutions adopted at the meetings that 
the 1948 crop is estimated to be the 
largest in history, and said that ex- 
portation of soybeans would stabil- 
ize the market and encourage grow- 
ers to maintain an acreage large 
enough to meet future U.S. and for- 
eign demand. 

The government hopes to announce 
fourth quarter allocations of fats 
and oils within the next few days, 
George L. Prichard, director of the 
fats and oils branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 


D. C., said in his talk before the 
association. 
750 Attend 
About 750 people attended the 


three-day sessions. Formal meetings 
were held here with a field day trip 
to the Delta section of Arkansas on 
the last day climaxing the meetings. 

The association asked strong pro- 
ducer backing in soybean-growing 
areas for its promotional program 
announced this summer. The program 
is being financed by grower contribu- 
tions of one fifth cent per bushel 
collected by elevators on 1948-crop 


soybeans at the time of harvest. 

George M. Strayer, secretary- 
treasurer, said that 150 elevators in 
the heavy-soybean-producing areas of 
Illinois and Ohio have signed agree- 
ments to take part in the program. 

The association went on record 
on the butter-margarine issue by de- 
manding repeal of “all regulatory 
taxes and controls—local, state or 
federal—which discriminate against 
the use of edible products made from 
domestic oils.” Soybean and cotton- 
seed oils comprise the great bulk 
of the oils used in margarine. 

Mr. Prichard said that the gov- 
ernment’s price supports will be 
maintained through farm storage 
and, for the first time, by warehouse 
loans and purchase agreements. Pre- 
viously, it had been the general un- 
derstanding that Commodity Credit 
Corp. loans would be available only 
on soybeans in farm storage. There 
have been reports that some 1948- 
crop soybeans have been sold un- 
der the support price of $2.18 for 
No. 2 yellow beans since supports 
have not applied at elevators. 


Program Explained 

“Warehouse loans will be avail- 
able to farmers for eligible soybeans 
stored in warehouses approved by 
Commodity Credit Corp., and for 
which negotiable warehouse receipts 
are issued,’ Mr. Prichard said. He 
also explained that under the pur- 
chase agreement program available 
for the first time this year, a soy- 
bean grower may sell his soybeans 
or tender a warehouse receipt cov- 
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ering them to CCC in May, 1949, and 

receive the full support price. 

Ersel Walley, president of Walley 
Agricultural Service, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., was reelected president of the 
association. George M. Strayer, Stray- 
er Seed Farms, Hudson, Iowa, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 

John W. Evans, Montevideo, Minn., 
was elected vice president, succeed- 
ing W. G. Weigle, Marsh Founda- 
tion Farm, Van Wert, Ohio. 

Newly elected directors were Le- 
roy Pike, Pontiac, Ill., succeeding 
Walter W. McLaughlin, McLaughlin 
Agricultural Service, Decatur, IIl, 
and O. H. Acom, Wardell, Mo., suc- 
ceeding Harry A. Plattner, Malta 
Bend, Mo. 

Mr. Strayer, Mr. Weigle and G. G. 
McIlroy, Irwin, Ohio, were reelected 
directors. 

Honorary life members elected at 
the convention were J. B. Edmond- 
son, Danville, Ind., and D. G. Wing, 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio, soybean grow- 
ers, and O. M. Woodworth, depart- 
ment of agronomy, University of [I- 
linois, Urbana, Ill. 

After all the business of the con- 
vention had been concluded on Sept. 
14, social aspects were given atten- 
tion, climaxed by the annual banquct, 
with Robert Snowden, planter and 
soybean grower of Hughes, Ark., as 
toastmaster. On Sept. 15 visits were 
made to the Clarkedale, Ark., Ex- 
periment Station and to the Wilson 
(Ark.) Plantation, with its oil mill, 
soybean processing plant and thou- 
sands of acres devoted to growing 
of cotton, soybeans and other crops. 
The big barbecue was a feature be- 
fore the visitors departed for their 
homes. 

One of the things which proved 
attractive to the visitors was the 
Merchants Exchange trading pit for 
soybean meal and each day saw many 
of them on the floor, although vol- 
ume of trading during the time was 
very moderate. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN FIRM NAME CHANGED 
SPOKANE — One of Spokane's 

grain firms, Warmount & Thom, 
changed names recently. It will be 
known as the Glover Grain Co. The 
firm has been owned for the last few 
years by W. R. Glover and will not 
change hands. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
GETS HAWAIIAN ORCHIDS 


CHICAGO—Everyone who attend- 
ed the September birthday luncheon 
meeting at the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago Sept. 14 received a “Baby 
Vanda” orchid from Hawaii. Those 
members lucky enough to have a 
birthday during September received 
an orchid corsage which came to 














* them in a plastic box. These orchids 


were flown direct from Hilo, Hawaii, 
and were presented to the members 
and guests following the showing of 
a colored movie entitled “High-Way 
to Hawaii.” ¢ 

The orchids were presented by rep- 
resentatives of United Air Lines, who 
supplied more Hawaiian atmosphere 
by showing a_ beautifully colored 
movie on Hawaii. 

Among the “birthdayites” presen, 
and who were identified by the color- 
ful leis they wore, were: L. S. Bres- 
sler, Boysen Baking Co.; J. A. Cohon 
C. A. Darling, Siebel Publishing Co. 
F. E. Hay, North Dakota Mill & Ele- 
vator; H. M. Jaeger, Bear-Stew- 
art Co.; R. A. Nelson, Roger Bros 
Seed Co.; F. A. Owens, Internationa 
Milling Co.; Paul Prentiss, Americar 
Maize Products Co., and C. D. Wil- 
bur, Armour & Co. 
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MNF Distributing 
Bulletin to Push 
Long Range Program 


CHICAGO — A six-page broadside 
bulletin titled, “Information About 
the Millers’ Long Range Program,” is 
being distributed by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation to all persons in- 
terested in pushing the milling in- 
dustries’ drive to establish ‘“6-Way 
Enrichment” in the mind of the 
American consumer. 

Approximately 5,000 copies of the 
bulletin are being mailed to the mill- 
ers, bakers and flour distributors who 
were unable to attend the preview 
showing of the publicity campaign 
last spring. ° 

Available to all those interested in 
helping push the program, the “Infor- 
mation” bulletin covers the activities 
of the Long Range Program and gives 
background data on the reasons be- 
hind the formation of the program. 
According to federation spokesmen, 
the bulletin is intended to assist mills, 
wholesale and retail bakeries, flour 
distributors and allied trades in plan- 
ning tie-in activities to give impetus 
to the Long Range Program. 

Recommending the use of the in- 
formation contained in the publica- 
tion as speech material, for news 
stories and for posting on industry 
bulletin boards, the federation em- 
phasized that additional copies for 
other field sales personnel, distribu- 
tors and interested persons in the 
trade may be obtained from the Pub- 
licity Director, Millers Long Range 
Program, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Il. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


IOWA STATION RELEASES 
NEW WINTER WHEAT CROSS 


AMES, IOWA—The Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station has _ re- 
leased a new variety of winter wheat 
for commercial production by farm- 
ers in the state. The new variety, 
which has been named Iohardi, is 
a cross between Iobred and Min- 
hardi. 

L. C. Burnett, a member of the 
agronomy department staff, said 
that the new variety is a high yield- 
ing wheat that possesses a consid- 
erable amount of winter-hardiness. 
The cross was originally made in 
1935 by Dr. J. B. Wentz. 

In the standard community grain 
trials for the past three crops, Iohardi 
has averaged 36.0 bu. an acre, com- 
pared with 32.8 bu. for Pawnee and 
Kawvale. 

The new wheat is being recom- 
mended for all parts of Iowa and 
even for southern Minnesota. Sta- 
tion officials said that tests made 
at the federal Hard Winter Wheat 
Quality Laboratory, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, show that Iohardi has top mill- 
ing quality, exceeding all other com- 
monly grown varieties in Iowa for 
flour y/eld, test weight, protein per- 
centage and ash content. 

(The Iobred parent is a se'ection 
of the Banat variety which was made 
in 1915. It is moderately resistant 
to leaf-and stem rust and never did 
gain wide acceptance because of its 
tendency to shatter. The other par- 
ent of the new cross, Minhardi, is a 
cross between Odessa, a Russian 
wheat, and Turkey. The original cross 
was made about 1915 by the Minne- 
sota station. Minturki has good win- 
ter-hardiness but is susceptible to 
both rusts.) 
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FOR QUALITY” 





Price ws. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
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Canned Bread from U.S. Draws 


Interest of Bakers in Britain 


LONDON — George Wuest of 
Wuests Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, vacationing in England, 
brought with him a sample of Ameri- 
can canned bread. The sample was 
accepted as a special feature at the 
bakery exhibition organized early in 
September by the British Baker, a 
London publication edited by 84- 
year-old J. H. Macadam. 

The exhibition was visited by more 
than 5,000 bakers, their wives and 
friends and the canned bread proved 
to be one of the most successful fea- 
tures of an impressive exhibition. 

Used in the U.S. on fishing and 
hunting trips, camping vacations and 
as standby in the home, it was classi- 
fied in Britain by a trade expert, 
Walter T. Banfield, as a specialty 
brown bread. Mr. Banfield consid- 
ered that the sample had certain 
properties which the British prod- 
uct lacked and remarked upon the 
outstanding flavor and eating qual- 
ity, a six months’ life and a nutri- 
tional value well ahead of British 
breads. 

Mr. Banfield was of the opinion 
that the production of the bread was 
the answer to the staling problem. 
He observed that the bases did not 
consist of finely ground flour and 
mentioned that the presence of the 
aleurone layer, which British mill- 
ers reject because of its unstabiliz- 
ing effect, might have something to 
do with this. He suggested that in 
Britain, milling was too fine and 
that flours were created with too 
high water absorption. 

The ingredients of the canned 
bread are rye meal, cracked wheat, 
barley flour, rice bran, cracked oats, 
soya flour, salt, water, yeast, honey, 
molasses, calcium propinate, lecithin 
enriched with vitamin B:, vitamin 
B:, niacin and iron. The calorific 
value of each can is 1,140. 

Mr. Wuest stated that the bread 
had been subjected to extensive stor- 
age tests and had kept perfectly. 
The canned loaf was alternately 
frozen, stored in a warm place, then 


ICE RINK PLANNED AS 
MEMORIAL 


WINNIPEG — The Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., intends to 
build a skating and ice hockey rink 
at Keewatin, Ont., in tribute to the 
memory of the company’s employees 
who died during World War II. This 
was made known last week by J. M. 
Pearen, general superintendent of the 
company. One of the company’s larg- 
est mills is located at Keewatin. 
Construction work will begin as soon 
as possible and it is anticipated the 
building will be completed by this 
winter. The rink will cost between 
$40,000 and $50,000. It will have regu- 
lation size ice sheet, seating capacity 
for 1,000 and skating and hockey 
dressing rooms. 


frozen again and thawed. Yet it re- 
mained undamaged. When kept for 
six months even at high tempera- 
tures it remained fresh. Mr. Wuest 
also mentioned that because of its 
rich nutty flavor the bread could be 
eaten without butter or jam. 

Mr. Banfield’s main impression was 
the pleasant aroma and taste which 
he said were more marked and in- 
tense than in English brands. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
VISIBLE UP SHARPLY 


WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions for the 
week ended Sept. 9 increased by al- 
most 29,000,000 bu. to 93,493,000 bu., 
compared with 94,567,000 bu. the 
week previous, and 86,692,000 a year 
ago, according to the statistics branch 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
Roughly 58,000,000 bu. of the bulk to- 
tal was located in elevators in West- 
ern Canada, supplemented by 976,000 
bu. in Canadian Pacific coast termin- 
als, and slightly more than 1,000,000 
bu. at Port Church on Hudson Bay. 
Supplies in terminal elevators at the 
Canadian Lakehead were about 9,500,- 
000 bu. The remainder was located in 
lower lake and eastern seaboard 
ports, with only 34,600 bu. in U.S. 
position. Overseas clearances for the 
week totaled slightly less than 1,500,- 
000 bu., compared with 1,860,000 bu. 
the week previous. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOLLAND RAISES PRICE 
ON 80% IMPORTED FLOUR 


LONDON — The Dutch govern- 
ment has increased the price pay- 
able by the baker for imported flour 
and home milled flour of 80% extrac- 
tion from $5.10 for 50 kilos (about 
112 lb.) to $6.40. This follows an in- 
crease in the price paid to farmers 
in Holland for home grown wheat 
and rye. 

The price of bread milled from 
flour of 85% extraction in Dutch 
mills remains unchanged, and the 
whole of the price rise will have to 
be met by consumers of white bread, 
the price of which has been decon- 
trolled. As announced early in Sep- 
tember the bakers may now take 
25% of their turnover in 80% extrac- 
tion flour, either imported or home 
milled as opposed to the previous al- 
lowance of 10%. 

Traders do not expect that this 
additional cost will deter those peo- 
ple in the higher income groups from 
purchasing white bread, while a fur- 
ther consequence will be the bene- 
fit to the government by the reduc- 
tion in the amount of subsidy pay- 
able out of taxation in respect of 
home milled 85% extraction flour. 

The home milled flour of 85% ex- 
traction now consists of 20% home 
grown wheat, 60% imported wheat 
and 20% rye. The allocations of 
American flour to Holland remain 
the same, and the importers will not 














benefit from the increased consump- 
tion of 80% extraction flour until 
American flour allocations are in- 
creased and more American mills 
are in a position to supply 80% ex- 
traction flour. - 

Present imported flour require- 
ments in Holland exceed availabil- 
ity, and there is a strong consumer 
preference for the American prod- 
uct. Canadian flour, when available, 
is also popular. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Official’s 


Visit to Europe 


Stirs Market Comment 


LONDON — George H. MclIvor, 
chief commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board, is visiting Europe and 
expects to meet officials of the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Food shortly. He 
also hopes to meet officials of other 
European countries interested in the 
import of Canadian wheat and flour. 

The main object of his visit is un- 
derstood to be the disposal of Can- 
ada’s wheat surplus of 80 million 
mushels, the amount remaining after 
making provision for the supply of 
140 million bushels to Britain under 
the Anglo-Canadian wheat agree- 
ment. 

Reports here also indicate that 
Mr. MclIvor will seek information 
upon the effect of the current Anglo- 
Soviet trade talks upon British re- 
quirements for additional supplies of 
grain and flour. Market rumors in 
London suggest that Britain is en- 
deavoring to obtain six million tons 
of grain over a four-year period 
from Russia. Most of this will be 
in the form of coarse grains but the 
possibility of some bread grains be- 
ing included has been discussed in 
trade circles. 

Talks with Russia were originally 
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scheduled to open last May and the 
delay in starting led to suggestions 
that the Russians had refused to con- 
sider proposals for supplies addition- 
al to the 750,000 tons of coarse grains 
negotiated in December, 1947. Other 
rumors indicated that the British 
government approached Canada dur- 
ing the summer with a view to ob- 
taining supplies of wheat and flour 
over and above those arranged under 
the Anglo-Canadian agreement and 
traders were of the opinion that this 
step was necessitated by the failure 
of the Russians to start negotiations. 

Observers have expressed the opin- 
ion that the successful conclusion of 
talks with the Soviet is still open 
to doubt since reports indicate that 
the Russian demands for capital 
goods are such that Britain might 
have difficulty in meeting them. Ac- 
ceptance of these requirements, said 
by some to be excessive, would weak- 
en Britain’s position in other export 
markets. While the purchase of food 
in non-dollar areas is desirable, the 
loss of export markets in dollar coun- 
tries would have serious repercus- 
sions on British economy. 

British traders, antagonistic to 
Russian methods, are hoping that 
Britain’s additional supplies of wheat 
and flour, at least, will come from 
Canada, leaving only coarse grains 
to come from Soviet sources. The ar- 
rival of Mr. McIvor is a pointer to 
the possibility that this arrange- 
ment is being considered by the 
British authorities. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WEEKLY EXPORTS FROM 
CANADA MAINLY WHEAT 


WINNIPEG—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last weck 
totaled almost 2,700,000 bu. with the 
UK taking 1,900,000 bu. wheat and 
only a minor amount in the form of 
flour. Wheat worked to countries 
other than the U.K. totaled approxi- 
mately 380,000 bu., while flour 
worked to non-Empire countries 
reached almost an identical total in 
terms of wheat. 

BREAD IS THE sTAFF OF LIFE 


VISITOR FROM SCOTLAND 


TORONTO—A recent visitor to the 
Toronto office of The Northwestern 
Miller was J. Ogilvy from Scotland. 
Mr. Ogilvy is now connected with the 
Dutton (Ontario) Flour Mills and is 
spending a holiday in Ontario and 
U.S. points adjoining. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—-As in Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, the flour import trade in Am- 
sterdam lacks nothing in the way 
of young men learning the trade 
of their fathers. Many of them had 
an adventurous time during the war 
and the experience of Willem A. 
Meurs, who joined his father’s firm 
of Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. in 1945, 
is perhaps typical. 

He was picked up by the Germans 
in 1943 and taken to Munich as a 
slave worker. He made his escape 
in 1944 on a faked leave pass and 
as soon as he reached Holland “dived 
down.” He worked on a farm in 
north Holland going into hiding when 
enemy patrols were reported to be 
in the district. His wife, Grar, then 
Miss Bakker, worked as a message 
carrier for the underground resist- 
ance movement. 

Another young man picked up by 
the Nazis was Tom Heslenfeld, son 
of Karel Heslenfeld. Although only 


By George E. Swarbreck 





16 years of age at the time of his 
arrest he was sent to Germany but 
managed to return after cleverly 
feigning illness. He hopes to enter 
his father’s business of Bulsing and 
Heslenfeld and recently concluded a 
12 months’ visit to the U.S., where 
he gained some experience of te 
American flour milling trade. Before 
starting work, however, he will hae 
to serve 18 months in the Dutch 
army and there is a possibility that 
he will be posted to the Dutch East 
Indies. 

M. Witsenburg, Jr., of the firm 
of that name, is already serving theie 
but his business is being carried on 
by associates. Another of the younz 
men of the trade is Cor. Bais of Stolp 
& Co., Ltd., a most entertaining char- 
acter, who has spent considerable 
time in the U.K. 


x *k * 
Although the age for retiremen 
from active participation in business 
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appears to be earlier in Holland than 
in Britain, there is no lack of trad- 
ers with long records of service. 
H. J. B. M. Rademaker can look back 
on more than 50 years in the trade 
while Arnold Van de Haterd of Ver- 
noeff’s Meel-Import, Rotterdam, has 
served his firm as chief clerk for 
more than 30 years. i 
xk ok 

One name which predominates in 
the Dutch trade is that of Schudde- 
poom. Jack, Sr., is a member of the 
Flour Import Bureau and with him 
in the firm of P. C. Vis & Co. are 
others of the clan in the persons of 
Jan, Kees and Jack Schuddaboom 
Czn. Another Jack is in the firm of 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. All are in- 
terrelated but the extent of the re- 
lationship was more than a mere 
journalist could discover. 

The “Czn’” at the end of the name 
of one Schuddaboom is intriguing 
because it means that the bearer of 
the name is the son of his father to 
distinguish him from the son of some- 
one else’s father. Which was certainly 
more than I was able to work out 
when introductions were made at a 
cocktail party given by the Dutch 
importers in order to enable The 
Northwestern Miller’s European 
manager to meet the trade. This en- 
joyable function was followed by a 
dinner party at which Mr. Meurs, 
Sr. in his capacity as _ president 
paid a tribute to the work of “Jer- 
ry’ Raikes, former European man- 
ager. All of which went to show that 
his successor in London has much 
to live up to! 


x &k * 


The Dutch are an industrious na- 
tion and are busily preparing plans 
for reclaiming more land from the 
Zuyder Zee for use in agricultural 
production. Most of Holland is be- 
low sea level but by an ingenious 
system of dykes, or embankments, 
they have increased their productive 
area by many square miles. One 
polder, as reclaimed land is called, 
at Wieringen in North Holland, flood- 
ed by the Germans in May, 1945, 
for no apparent reason except sheer 
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wanton destruction, was drained by 
the following Christmas and in 1946 
produced a bumper crop. Farm build- 
ings and houses, completely destroyed 
by 20 ft. of water, have been rebuilt 
and it is now one of the most valu- 
able areas in Holland. Drouth pro- 
vides no problems because the land 
is irrigated by the Zuyder Zee, for- 
merly salt water but now a fresh 
water lake. The total cereals acreage 
in Holland is now 1,156,000, a reduc- 
tion over 1947 of 57,500. 


x k * 


From the beginning of September 
bread flour in Belgium consisted of 
86% wheat flour, 10% rye flour and 
4% barley flour. The Belgian milling 
industry hopes to extend its exports 
of flour in the future and investiga- 
tion of the possibility of supplying 
markets in Holland and other Eu- 
ropean countries, at present import- 
ing American and Canadian flour, is 
being undertaken. 


x kk * 


Sir Stafford Cripps, British chan- 
cellor of the exchequer and eco- 
nomic dictator, left London the mid- 
dle of September and will visit Ot- 
tawa and Washington. He intends to 
have discussions with the Canadian 
government over the general field of 
Anglo-Canadian financial and trade 
agreements. Wheat and flour sup- 
plies are expected to be among the 
subjects mentioned. 


x k * 

The General Mills movie, “The 
School That Learned to Eat,” was 
shown at the International Film Fes- 
tival held in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
during August and was described as 
the “best documentary film in edu- 
cation.” The film is to be used for 
lectures at the Institute of Educa- 
tion at Britain’s Oxford University. 
Reviewers of the film praised the 
efforts of General Mills in devoting 
their advertising efforts to public 
service and to the work done in the 
educational field. 


x *k* * 

Rumors in London indicate that 
Britain has proposed to Russia that 
a four year trade agreement be made 
between the two countries. Original- 
ly scheduled for last May, the trade 
talks, foreshadowed when the orig- 
inal agreement for 750,000 tons 
coarse grains was made last De- 
cember, have been delayed for an 
unannounced reason. It is expected 
that bread grains will figure in the 
new agreement. 


x *k * 

Bread is the staff of life. When a 
Dutchman takes unto himself a wife 
he, like everybody else, goes on his 
honeymoon. The Dutch word for 
honeymoon is “wittebroodsweken” 
and the literal translation of the 
word is “the weeks during which 
the people are eating white bread.” 
That is perhaps why many English- 
men honeymoon abroad to escape 
the evils of 85% extraction. 


TAILORED TO 
YOUR NEEDS 


MULTIWALL 
and 


C-B SEAL 
PAPER BAGS 
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JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
ARTISTICALLY 
PRINTED 
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IN 
THE CANADIAN 





Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Oldest Established Manufacturers of 
JUTE and COTTON BAGS 


LIMITED 
Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


MOM 


CANADA 
BAG COMPANY 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office —- TORONTO, CANADA 








Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
forth, Ont., Canada 








EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” * 


‘“ROSELAND” * “MAGIC” 


Always “Excellence” in Name and 
Quality 





Canada 


Toronto 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


aN 


D 





TORONTO, CANADA 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





















































Always Uniform 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


HENKEL 


Extra Fancy Cake Flours 


Some of the outstanding Henkel’s Cake 
and Pastry flours: 
@ Henkel’s Velvet Cake Flour 
@ Henkel’s Flaky Crust Pie and Cookie Flour 
@ Henkel’s Cracker Sponge Flour 





"Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Mils 


Division af International Milling Company 


323 East Atwater Street Detroit, Mich. 





TAKE KALEIDOSCOPES 
—OR COMMODITIES! 


They’ve got a lot in common. 


Kaleidoscopes whirl mixed bits of stone, glass, 
and paper... use mirrors to reflect them as beau- 
tiful, symmetrical patterns. 


Successful commodity merchants do much the 
same thing .. . mix basic knowledge, current facts, 
and established techniques... try to come up with 
an integrated, sensible—and profitable—program. 


We think we can help—and we don’t rely on 
mirrors! 


We do use the 45,000 miles of private wire that 
link our 99 offices—speed accurate pictures of spot 
news, commodity prices, and market conditions 
in all the major commodity exchanges. We do 
have a staff of specialists that will gladly help any- 
one prepare an adequate program—help protect 
your capital through proper use of the futures 
market. 


There’s no charge for these services, so if you 
think they can lighten your inventory problems, 
why not stop in at the nearest Merrill Lynch office 
sometime soon? Or if you prefer, just write— 





Commodity Division 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Demand continues heavy for 
middlings but is slow for bran. With pro- 
duction limited in Minneapolis by the mill 
workers’ strike, supplies are tight. Quota- 
tions: bran $43@43.50, standard midds. 
$51.50, flour midds. $58, red dog $65. 

Duluth: Demand is strong, the trend 
higher and supplies light; pure bran $44, 
standard bran $43, flour midds. $61.50, 
mixed feeds $56.50, red dog $66.50. 

Kansas City: A weaker undertone de- 
veloped at Kansas City late Sept. 20 after 
shorts had streaked to a high of $61. Offer- 
ings and a building resistance to purchas- 
ing at these levels were causes for the 
easier tendency. Bran held fairly steady 
at $39.50@40, shorts $60@60.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed continued in great 
demand last week, with supplies of gray 
shorts proving wholly inadequate. Scarcity 
boosted the price of heavier offal $6, while 
bran, meeting an indifferent demand, weak- 
ened $1. None was accumulated, however. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran $39.50 
@40, mill run $49.50@50, gray shorts $59.50 
@ 60. 

Wichita: Demand is good for bran and 
very heavy for shorts. Supplies of both 
bran and shorts are sufficient. Quotations, 
bran and shorts are insufficient. Quotations, 
bran unchanged, shorts up $6, compared 
with preceding week. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were active and 
closed as follows: straight cars, bran $42.50 
@43.50, mill run $52.75@53.75, shorts $63@ 
64. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes, 

Denver: Bran remains steady, but shorts 
are showing increasing strength. Demand 
on millfeeds generally is good, and sup- 
plies are fully ample for needs. Quota- 
tions: bran $42, shorts $62. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $47@49, gray shorts $67@69, delivered 
TCP; unchanged to $1 up on bran but 
$5 higher on shorts, compared to previous 
week. There is a sustained active demand, 
especially for shorts, which are almost un- 
obtainable. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with bran about 50¢ ton lower and shorts 
$6@6.50 ton higher. Supplies of bran are 
about equal to trade requirements but 
shorts remain extremely scarce. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $39.50@40, 
gray shorts $58@59. 

Chicago: Demand is fair; supplies are 
tight. Bran $45.75, standard midds. $56@ 
56.50, flour midds. $65@67, red dog $70.50 
@72. 

St. Louis: The demand for spot bran is 
fair, for gray shorts, good. Bran prices are 
steady, while gray shorts are $2 higher. 
Prices for bran $43@43.50, gray shorts 
$61.50@62.50 spot, delivered St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Toledo: Following the strike at Minne- 
apolis there was substantial strengthen- 
ing in the demand, and millfeed reached 
as high as $60 ton for flour midds. and $45 
ton for bran, in sacks, f.o.b. mill, but 
there has been some easing in both de- 
mand and price. 

Buffalo: With the large Minneapolis flour 
mills struck, the demand on local mills 
for millfeeds exceeds the supply. The feed 
business also has picked up somewhat. 
The two factors have firmed up the mill- 
feed market. The trend also is firm. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $47.50@48.50, 
standard midds. $54@54.50, flour midds. $60 
@61, red dog $67@68. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed inquiries and sales 
continue to be on the increase over the 
entire territory. Prices are advancing, but 
this fact stimulates sales at this point 
because of the fact that buyers continue 
to buy only their immediate needs. Luck 
has favored this policy as deliveries con- 
tinue to be classed as very satisfactory. 
Bran is very active and offered more free- 
ly. Bran, Pittsburgh district, f.o.b., is quot- 
ed at $52.50@55.70, standard midds. $56@ 
59.70, flour midds. $65@65.70, red dog $72 
@ 73.20. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed market 
has developed a steadier undertone. par- 
tially reflecting the recent mill stoppages 
in Minneapolis. Offerings of ingredients 
dwindled somewhat, and a situation now 
prevails wherein standard middlings are 
rather tight. As usual, interest cooled 
somewhat when prices began firming. The 
quotation on bran of $54@55 is $1 above 
that of the previous week, while standard 
midds. rose $6 to $63@64, and red dog 
is up $2 to $71@72. 

Boston: Millfeeds moved within a very 
narrow price range in the Boston market 
this week, and at the close quotations were 
generally about 50¢ higher. Most dealers 
reported that the tone was distinctly firmer, 
but there was nothing concrete about con- 
ditions. 

Buyers were still moving very 
and taking supplies just about sufficient 
to maintain operations. Sellers, however, 
showed no disposition to cut prices, particu- 
larly for spot needs. Most mill agents felt 
that the present long term drouth will 
force buying in the near future as _ re- 
ports from the rural areas reveal poor 
pasturage. 

Quotations: spring bran $54, middlings 
$61, mixed feeds $58.50, red dog $72.50. 

Atlanta: Demand light to just fair and 
hand-to-mouth; trend unsteady; supply 
searce, especially on shorts; wheat bran 
$51.50@52.50, gray shorts $70@71.50. 

New Orleans: The 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


: Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
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AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assoeiation 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, II). 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 

















THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Il!. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








MINER-HILLARD i 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. | 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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meat? 


WHEAT - BARLEY 
CORN: OATS 
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Gud fies 


[dak for F.0.8. or dalioord. prices 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
= district of central western Kan- 

and secures most of it: c7heat 
Gaectly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kanouc 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 

















DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 





SR 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Self Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, tll 

















New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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in the price of shorts is bringing out a 
strong buyer resistance, and millfeeds in 
general are being bought cautiously. Feed 
mixers and jobbers are holding stocks to 
a minimum and buying only when needed 
for replacement. Export inquiries are dull 
and no sales were reported. Bran $48.50@ 
49.25, shorts $68@69.25. 


Seattle: The market was quiet, and al- 
though some mills put their lists up a 
dollar or so due to restricted grind in the 
face of the strike, feed buyers were not 
anxious and inclined to buy on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Some October bookings were 
reported, but nothing further ahead than 
this. Weakness it. the grain markets had a 
very depressive effect on all buying ac- 
tivity in the feed trade. Market slow, $49 
sacked, Seattle-Tacoma. 


Portland: Mill run $48, middlings $53 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed demand exceeds supply, 
with prices advancing $1 due to scarcity. 
Tightness is increasing due to the West 
Coast strike. Bookings run into October. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $47, mid- 
dlings $52; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $54, middlings $59; to California: $54.50, 
middlings $59.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: The market is very 
quiet. Domestic demand has slackened off, 
and mills are having difficulty in mak- 
ing sales at present prices. No export 
sales were reported. Quotations: bran $55, 
shorts $57, middlings $60, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feed continues unabated, and with the 
larger output of flour expected shortly, the 
volume of business in millfeeds will also 
increase. It is anticipated that larger quan- 
tities will go to British Columbia this year 
because of the shortage of feed caused by 
the heavy spring floods. Eastern Canada, 
however, will continue to take the bulk of 
the available supplies. Quotations: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $49.25, 
shorts $52.25. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Demand is on the slow side, 
with prices tending to be easier and offer- 
ings of a dollar or so under list common. 
Stocks in dealers hands on the Coast are 
ample for current needs. Bran is reported 
in good demand. Prices on a cash car 
basis: bran $53.80, shorts $56.30@57.80, mid- 
dlings $58.30@60.30 (nominal). 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Quotations on white rye 
flour advanced 10¢ sack, but prices on 
other types remain unchanged. Sales are 
reported slow. Quotations: pure white $4.35, 
medium $4.05, dark $3.75, f.0.b. Minne- 
apolis. 


Pittsburgh: Inquiry for rye flour con- 
tinues to grow. Rye flour prices are up and 
firm. Any price “breaks cause a_ buying 
flurry, but it is to be noted that only small 
amounts for immediate and prompt ship- 
ments continue to be ordered. Volume in 
amounts of rye flour sold in the entire 
area continues to grow, but individual orders 
placed show no great expansion. Rye flour, 
fancy white, f.o.b. Pittsburgh district, $4.56 
@5, medium $4.35@4.70, dark $4.20@4.35, 
blended $5.05@5.80, rye meal $4.20@4.35. 





Atlanta: Demand light; trend up; supply 
ample; rye, white $5.50@5.65, dark $3.50 
@ 3.65. 


New York: Business was done in rye 
flours during the week at levels below the 
close. Pure white patents $4.80@5.10. 


Chicago: Only scattered small sales of 
rye flour are being made. Only the usual 
steady small lot buying is reported. Direc- 
tions are fair. White patent rye $4.65@5.15, 
medium $4.35@4.45, dark $3.50@4.35. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.06. 

Buffalo: The market for rye flours at 
present is slow. Supplies are ample. Trend 
is steady. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$5.45, dark $3.70, medium $5.20. 

Philadelphia: The arrival of cooler weath- 
er has signalized an improved demand for 
rye products, but thus far it has not been 
reflected to any degree in expanded buying 
of the dark flour. However, mill representa- 
tives expect that purchasing will be re- 
vived soon since stocks in the hands 
of bakers are mostly of limited scope. The 
quotation on rye white of $4.85@4.95 is 
10¢ above that of the week previous. 

St. Louis: Prices are 10¢ bag higher. 
Sales and shipping instructions are fair. 
Pure white $5.20, medium $4.95, dark $3.45, 
rye meal $4.70 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: There is no demand 
for these products. Quotations: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $4.30, oatmeal in 98-lb. 
jutes $5.70, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: There are suggestions of a 
little increased export interest in rolled 
oats and oatmeal, but to date sales ap- 
pear small. Domestic trade is seasonal, but 
with cold weather, sales will increase stead- 
ily. Supplies are moderate. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.50 in the 
three prairie provinces, oatmeal in 98-Ib. 
sacks $5.40. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.44 Sept. 20; 24-o0z. packages $3.35 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 
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sales plan will help any flour 


distributor. Ask us about it. 


There are sales-building mer- 
chandising ideas behind SNO- 
BUDDY and real quality in 
every sack. The SNOBUDDY 


SNOBUDD 




















The 


MILLING CO. - 


WALNUT CREEK 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 









FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. A. STEFFANTAK, General Agent, 309 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
W. M. SLAVIK, General Freight Agent, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





Cc. L. BINGER, Freight Traffic Manager 


22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 














Chicago - 








MaAarsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 
















Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 




































ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif, Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgie Chicago, Ill. 

















Party to Discuss 

Reopening of 

Winnipeg Exchange 
By A. H. BAILEY 


Canadian Manager of 
The Northwestern Miller 


OTTAWA — The Progressive Con- 
servative Party in Canada is shortly 
to hold a convention at which, among 
other things, the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change will come in for discussion. 
Those who ought to know state that 
the Conservative party is determined 
to support the reopening of the ex- 
change, subject, of course, to com- 
petition from the pools and other or- 
ganizations that may wish to trade 
in Canadian grain abroad. The ex- 
change is not in any doubt as to its 
ability to restore what for many years 
has been the standard practice of 
marketing wheat and other grains 
from Canada. 

On the other hand, the political 
parties are anxious to popularize 
their appeal to the public, and the 
Conservatives apparently are agreed 
that, in view of their long standing 
interest in this subject, the proposal 
to reopen the exchange on a private 
trading basis should come definitely 
under public discussion at this forth- 
coming convention. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILIP WOLFE NAMED HEAD 
OF VANCOUVER EXCHANGE 


VANCOUVER — Philip Wolfe, Jr., 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., has 
been elected president of the Vancou- 
ver Grain Exchange. Vernon Lester, 
Hallet & Carey, Ltd., has been named 
vice president. 

Other officers named include: Rob- 
ert McKee, Canada Grain Export Co., 
Ltd., honorary treasurer; Herbert W. 
Cameron, secretary-manager, and W. 
A. Sankey, assistant secretary. 

At the annual meeting of the ex- 
change held last week the committees 
on arbitrations and appeals were 
named together with the council for 
the ensuing year. 

Retiring president is John E. Gage, 
Pacific Elevators, Ltd, who has 
served two terms. 

New members of the council are: 
M. W. Berridge, Canada Grain Ex- 
port Co., Ltd.; D. Roy Davis, Buck- 
erfield’s, Ltd.; J. E. Gage; Vernon 
Lester, Hallet & Carey, Ltd.; Duncan 
McLaren, broker; J. C. A. Nijdam, 
Continental Grain Co., and Philip 
Wolfe. 

On the committee of arbitrations 
are M. W. Berridge; R. T. Bishop, 
Continental Grain Co.; D. H. Burney, 
Searle Grain Co.; D. Roy Davis; C. 
G. Earhart, broker; Vernon Lester, 
and F. C. Wilkins, James Richardson 
& Sons, Ltd. 

The following were unanimously 
elected to the committee on appeals: 
R. M. Bryan, Hall Bryan, Ltd.; J. E. 
Gage; Pierre Mauriacourt, P. Laval 
& Co., Inc.; Hugh MacKay, United 
Grain Growers Terminals, Ltd.; Rob- 
ert McKee, Canada Grain Export Co.; 
Duncan McLaren, and John Whittle, 
Midland Pacific Terminals, Ltd. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PEAK CROP IN AFRICA 


TORONTO — The 1947-48 South 
African harvest is the greatest ever 
reaped in the Union, according to esti- 
mates of the Department of Econom- 
ics. Maize production is expected to 
reach nearly 107,100,000 bu. The 
wheat crop, now estimated at 17,500,- 
000 bu. will be the best harvested in 
the past four years but still inade- 
quate for the country’s needs. 
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Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 











Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —’Smithstalk’’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











a 
““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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The Standard Others 7 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 


Reserve’ 'and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushel 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl! 
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Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 





Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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Display Flour 
° 


Wholesale grocers and flour jobbers 
are advised on every hand that they 
must help their retail customers as 
much as possible with the operation 
of their businesses so that they may 
meet the chain store competition. 
This is particularly true of market- 
ing suggestions. Along that line, much 
improvement can be made in the way 
the average retail grocer handles 
flour. 

Considered as a basic product, all 
too frequently flour is placed in an 
out-of-the-way place in the grocery 
store. It is infrequently seen, and 
difficult to reach. The fact is, of 
course, that flour is in steady de- 
mand at all time, and is an excellent 
item for the so-called impulse buy- 
ing. However, it must be attractive- 
ly displayed, placed where it is seen 
by the housewife every time she 
goes to the store, and so arranged 
that it can be easily handled. 

Suggestions of this kind, while not 
spectacular, are exactly what retail 
grocers want and need. Frequently 


they are too busy with their own af- 
fairs to think of them. That is where 
their suppliers can be most helpful, 
both to themselves and to their cus- 
tomers. 


Still in the Lead 
fe) 


According to a recent summary by 
the Domestic Distribution Depart- 
ment of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the “estimated 1948 food sales 
by type of retailer’ indicates that 
grocers will handle 61% of the total, 
and that the “average annual dollar 
food sales per store handling” will be 
$60,000. 

While this indicates that retail 
grocery stores, as should be expected, 
handle the bulk of the food sales of 
the nation, the summary, unfortu- 
nately, does not break these stores 
down into types. Presumably it in- 
cludes chain stores as well as small 
independent grocers. 

Assuming that is the case, the av- 
erage annual sales volume of $60,- 
000 clearly indicates a large number 
of small grocers doing a much smaller 


volume than this. Those operators ob- 
viously are in a precarious position, 
and one which cannot be improved 
upon unless they secure intelligent 
aid from their wholesale suppliers. 
It might be well if every wholesale 
grocer and flour jobber would make 
a similar summary of conditions in 
his own territory to see just what his 
potential outlets represent in the 
way of distribution. 


Push Flour Sales 
re) 


Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., recently issued a statement urg- 
ing all food suppliers, including 
wholesale grocers, to push the sale 
of items now in plentiful supply as 
a means of combating inflationary 
trends. In this statment he said: 


“A general reduction in food prices 
is in sight in approximately six 
months due to the predicted bumper 
crops this year. If, until that time, 
the American consumer is directed 
toward foods that are now plentiful 
it will curb the inflationary trend 


created by large demand for scarce 
foods.” 

Flour undoubtedly should be listed 
among those foods which are now in 
plentiful supply. Products made from 
it are among the most nutritious and 
economical that can be placed upon 
the American table. Wholesale groc- 
ers will be helping consumers, their 
retail customers and themselves by 
pushing the sale of flour particularly 
hard at this time. It is always a good 
item for wholesale food distributors 
to push, but especially so now. 


Examine Management 
fe) 


It is a common practice for flour 
jobbers, wholesale grocers and other 
food distributors to take an inven- 
tory of their stocks at regular inter- 
vals. This is necessary so that they 
may know exactly what physical as- 
sets they possess. 

There is another type of inventory, 
however, which is taken all too infre- 
quently. It is that of management 
policies and operations. Conditions 
are constantly changing in the dis- 
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MILLING WHEAT =. 


Hallet and Carey Company 


GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNESOTA 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


To Better Serve You, We Have Specialists for Each Grain 


WE SERVE ALL-WAYS 


COARSE GRAINS .- 


We Solicit Your Inquiries When Buying or Selling 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 


SCREENINGS — .- 
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DULUTH, MINNESOTA 

































































TRI-STATE MILLING CO. Rapin city, s. D. 
























La Grange Flours. . .« 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 


































Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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tributing field, and it is urgent that 
management policies change with 
them. That is the only way new prob- 
lems can be met successfully. 

Every so often all executives of 
wholesale food distributing businesses 
will find it profitable to sit down to- 
gether and discuss every phase of 
their operations to see that they are 
properly coordinated. Through some 
such plan as this efficient manage- 
ment can be obtained—a factor so 
essential in meeting today’s competi- 
tion. 


Retailers Are Awake 
re) 


Wholesale distributors of flour and 
other food products should be aware 
of the fact that their retail custo- 
mers fully realize their responsibility 
in helping them meet the increasing 
competition confronting them. This 
has been clearly brought out in retail 
grocers’ conventions, and is a chal- 
lenge wholesale distributors can’t 
side-step. 

What the retailers are primarily 
concerned with is the cost factor. 
They want to know what their sup- 
pliers are doing to help them keep 
competitive with chain stores in this 
respect. The only way it can be ex- 
plained is through a frank inter- 
change of opinion between the two 
groups. 

It is a problem for the top manage- 
ment level of both wholesalers and 
retailers to discuss. The more fre- 
quently these two groups can get 
together for informal discussions the 
better will it be for both of them. 
We understand this is being done 
successfully in some communities, and 
it should spread to all. 


An Interesting 
Development 
fe) 


Much interest is being displayed in 
retail grocery circles in the new 
Food-O-Mat vendor. This is a store 
fixture which operates on the grav- 
ity principle. When an item is re- 
moved from the rack, another one 
slips into its place. The advantages 
for this equipment are said to be 
that stocks are always kept fresh, it 
increases the convenience of shopping, 
and entails less handling of stock. 

Similar equipment is now being 
developed for wholesale grocers. In 
this case the advantage is said to-be 
in decreased handling costs. It makes 
for easier filling of orders, likewise 
assures that stocks will be used in 
proper rotation, and is especially 
adaptable for handling small items. 
We don’t know of any wholesale 
grocery establishments where this 
equipment is yet in use, but with the 
high costs of operation now prevail- 
ing it is certainly worthy of .careful 
study. 


Tell the Facts 
re) 


Every flour jobber and wholesale 
grocer must realize the sharply ad- 
vancing costs of freight and truck- 
ing. We wonder, however, if they are 
completely aware of these facts. This 
situation is so serious that the fol- 
lowing comment by M. A. Chris- 
topher, executive vice president of the 
Missouri Valley Wholesale Grocers 
Assn., is worthy of careful study: 

“High freight rates and trucking 
costs on inbound merchandise are 
passed on to the public by distribu- 
tors, both wholesale and retail. There 
has been such a tremendous increase 
in freight rates that it is an impor- 
tant item included in present high 
cost of living. No opportunity should 
be lost to remind the public that 
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RUSSIANS TAKE CREDIT FOR 
GERMAN GRAIN 


Grain gathered on German farms in 
the Soviet zone is being shipped to 
Berlin with a “grown in Russia” 
label, according to a United Press re- 
port from Berlin. The UP quotes the 
British licensed news agency, DPD, 
as saying that a trainload of grain 
collected on farms near Berlin was 
sent to Dresden, near the Czechoslo- 
vak border of the Soviet zone. There 
Russian officers took German seals off 
the cars and replaced them with 
seals bearing the letters“USSR.” Then 
the train was sent back to Berlin, to 
be hailed as “a grain train from the 
Soviet Union,” DPD said. 





high freight rates contribute to high 
food prices. 

“At the same time, wholesalers are 
faced with a tremendous increase in 
the cost of delivering merchandise 
which they sell to retailers. High cost 
of trucking has kept pace with in- 
crease in freight rates. The present 
high cost of new equipment, higher 
wages paid to truck drivers and 
warehousemen, higher prices for gas 
and oil and higher maintenance cosr, 
all add up to the point where every 
wholesaler must charge more for the 
cost of delivery. 

“Whether he sells his merchandise 
at a flat price, which includes deliv- 
ery, or whether he adds a nominal 
sum for delivery service, he should 
carefully review present costs and 
establish prices that will cover the 
cost of this service. Wholesalers are 
entitled to a return sufficiently large 
to cover the cost of delivery. 

“Unless the present practice of 
charging an insufficient amount to 
cover delivery costs is discontinued, 
jobbers’ profits may be entirely wiped 
out by this one item alone. Every 
wholesaler should examine this item 
carefully, and make adjustments 
where same are necessary.” 

The above statement covers this 
situation so adequately that no further 
comment on our part is necessary. 


Outside Advice 

1) 

General Mills, Inc., is conducting 
a novel experiment. It is having a 
group of professors from Har- 
vard University thoroughly examine 
its entire business set-up. It is open 
ing up its whole business structure 
to them, and is financing the entire 
project. The results promise to be in- 
teresting, with the company the most 
interested of all to see the report 
which will be furnished by these pro- 
fessors. 

Naturally a wholesale flour dis 
tributor cannot afford to carry o7 
such an undertaking, but he can seek 
whatever outside advice that may be 
available. Frequently the manage- 
ment of a business is so close to i’ 
that it can’t see some of the mis 
takes it is making, nor the oppor- 
tunities for improvement which ex 
ist. Friendly discussions with com 
petitors, bankers and other types o 
business men will very likely lead t 
valuable ideas which may be incor- 
porated in the business. 


Watch Failure Trend 
Oo 
According to trade statistics, busi- 
ness failures in the food field are 
registering a gradual rise, although 
they are still far fewer than prior 
to the war. According to a recent 
report by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., a 
large percentage of these failures are 
(Continued on page 48) 
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ELECTION CAMPAIGNS THAT MADE HISTORY 


age BS 





Winning the vote of approval from flour users for 
105 years is the campaign record of Standard Milling Company. 
It’s a record that guarantees smooth shop performance through 
the stages of mixing, dividing, rounding, proofing, moulding and 
baking. Order your flour from the ‘“‘Standard”’ representative and 


have bread that is good to see— good to eat—a pleasure to sell. 


BSS VWSARS OF SERVICE 


The Centennial Anniversary Certificate reproduced here shows that the oldest flour brand 
of Standard Milling Company was in use in 1843—18 years before the Civil War. 


STANDARD Conoins 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK CITY 





Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUFKEME” 











GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


2 DEALERS IN 
win) ~ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


_ NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ° SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 
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MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


yy 
f 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








WESTERN MILLING CoO. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla. Washington 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 














66 ° : A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 


604 LEWIS BUILDING . PORTLAND 4, OREGON 











Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missourt 














A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








¢ Grain Merchants -¢ 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
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Keep up the good work. 


Cordially and sincerely, 


AA TO R E / © @ «¢ of? 


This Praise of RUSSELL-MILLER FLOURS! 


Plenty of vest buttons popped when ¢his letter landed on our desk recently. And no wonder, 
because it was written by an executive of one of the largest and most successful baking organiza- 
tions in the United States, doing business on a national basis. It came to us entirely unsolicited. 

We quote a portion containing a report from the organization’s laboratory. It tells, better 
and more convincingly than anything we could say, the story of dependable, consistent quality 
shown by all Russell-Miller bakery flours. Because this organization has exceptionally high 
requirements and standards, the ability of Russell-Miller Flours to merit not only acceptance, 
but high praise, makes us very proud. 

Yes, it’s music to our ears, too. And you may be sure we will “keep up the good work” of 
giving you the finest flours from the finest mills in the world, for all your baking needs, 
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THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN MARCH, 1917 


“ ‘Twas truly quoted — 


“The memory of good quality lingers 
long after the price is forgotten.” 


A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1917—STILL TRUE IN 1948 


HUBBARD 


““A Name Synonymous with Quality” 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE 


MMM YY AYE, WUT TT 


KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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100 LBS. NET 


Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 





Hubbard Milling ‘Gmpany 


Mankato. inn. 
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41 When Page wheat buyers go shopping for 
the choice milling types for Page’s quality 
flours, they have a vast area from which to 
choose. For the Page Mills at Topeka can 
draw wheat from Kansas, Oklahoma, Colo- 

rado and Nebraska. That kind of quality 

insurance is important for the flour buyer. yg 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 

































Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 




















“FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY CRAIN: eee 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. - KANSAS CITY, 


GRAIN MERCHANTS: 


| MILLING WHEAT + CORN + OATS + _ FEED GRAINS 


mere SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200, poe aes. 
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7 J. P. BURRUS, President 
: A. H. FUHRMAN E. M. SUMMERS 


A Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 42) 


among businesses which have been 
established since the end of the war. 
Furthermore, a number of these fail- 
ures occurred within a year after the 
businesses were established. 

As is to be expected with higher 
prices, liabilities in the failures which 
have happened are considerably high- 
er than they previously were. Dun & 
Bradstreet commented as follows on 
this situation: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





“Undoubtedly, the most important 
factor in the market rise in average 
liabilities of food failures has been 
the increase in prices, which asserts 
itself all along the line in causing 
greater dollar losses. The cost of op- 
erating, merchandise, and all other 
expense components is much greater 
than in 1939, thus resulting in an in- 
crease in the amount of capital tied 
up in a business.” 

Under these circumstances, whole- 
sale flour and other food distributors 
must watch their credits much more 
closely than they have in the last 
several years. They, too, have more 
capital invested in their businesses, 








and they cannot afford to suffer high 
credit losses."They are not doing a 
kindness in extending credit to a 
failing retail business, but only court- 
ing disaster for themselves. 


A Good Description 
° 


Regardless of the status of the 
proposed International Wheat Agree- 
ment at the time this comment is 
published, flour distributors would do 
well to read carefully the following 
partial description of it by W. P. 
Tanner, New York, chairman, com- 





A complete line of Flour... Cereals... and 
Feeds that has everything to make it a fast- 
moving, customer-building, profit-making line. 
A seventy-eight year record proves it. There's 
another important advantage. You buy your 


Flour, Cereals and Feeds from one source and 
can have them shipped to you in a mixed car. 
That means a balanced inventory and lower 
inventory investment. 


Write today—now—for more facts 
about VICTOR Flour, Corn Products, 


Cereals and Feeds 


and for 


VICTOR prices. 





FLOUR CORN PRODUCTS 
Family Flour Corn Meal 
Cake Flour Hominy Grits 
Whole Wheat 
Flour 


Pancake Flour 





CEREALS FEEDS 








Farina For Poultry 
Dark Wheat For Hogs 
Cereal For Cattle 
For Sheep 
NEBRASKA 
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mittee on regulation, the Nationa] 
Association of Flour Distributors: 

“This International Wheat Agree. 
ment is, among other things, an at- 
tempt to subsidize and guarantee a 
profit to one section of our population 
at the expense of the general tax. 
payer. In so doing, it not only brings 
under government control but under 
actual government handling the 
movement and merchandising of a 
great food commodity. The fact that, 
in so doing, the livelihoods of many 
thousands of people engaged in the 
merchandising of this commodity 
may be destroyed and that the in- 
terests of millions of consumers may 
be adversely affected is ruthlessly 
ignored.” 

Under Mr. Tanner’s direction, the 
National Association of Flour )is- 
tributors has made strenuous ol) jec- 
tion to the proper legislative authori- 
ties against the adoption of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. This is 
fortunate from the standpoint o/ all 
flour distributors, and they shoul be 
prepared to back up this committ:e’s 
work if called upon to do so. 


The Manpower Problem 
° 


With the return of selective serv- 
ice and employment now at an ll- 
time high, wholesale flour distri}u- 
tors are likely to be faced wit! a 
serious manpower problem in the 
near future. This will be true of all 
phases of their businesses, and the 
potential shortage will increase rath- 
er than decrease as time goes on 

We believe it would be well for 
wholesale distributors to make an 
immediate check among their cm- 
ployees to see which of them may 
be taken in the draft, which ones 
may be inclined to shift to other in- 
dustries, and especially to see if there 
is danger of losing any key men. 
The sooner this is done the better, 
for employers then can immediately 
start looking for replacements. This 
may sound like seeking trouble in ad- 
vance, but it is the only way to avoid 
serious difficulty in the future. 


Self-Service Wholesaling 
fe) 


Prior to World War II, and again 
at the present time, the wholesale 
grocery industry has been intrigued 
by the idea of cash-carry operations. 
This seemed to provide a more eco- 
nomical method of operation, akin to 
chain store methods. At a meeting of 
the National- American Wholesile 
Grocers Assn., this system of dis! ri- 
bution was described as follows: 

“Overgrown retail stores, emboily- 
ing the same advantages as in sv'lf- 
service retailing: that is, no waiting 
by customers, considerably larger ‘0- 
tal sales per employee, fewer em- 
ployees and lower operating costs.” 

Personally, we do not believe tnis 
type of operation will ever take ‘he 
place of the regular independent 
wholesale grocer, providing varicus 
forms of service for his custome’s. 
However, there may be a field for it 
to serve those retailers who are 0- 
cated in areas where price is prac'!- 
cally the only sales appeal. At least 
it is a development that should »e 
watched closely by all wholeszle 
grocers. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW GRAIN STORAGE 

TOLEDO—P. A. Kier, local ma‘i- 
ager of the National Biscuit Co., T»- 
ledo Mill, has announced that tlie 
erection of concrete walls of an ai- 
ditional 700,000 bu. storage has been 
completed. The new unit will be 
ready for operation, together with 4 
cleaning building, by July 1, 194°. 
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BIPP National Ad Campaign 


Intensified by New Insertions 


CHICAGO — Four-color advertis- 
ing schedules in three leading con- 
sumer magazines have been resumed 
by the Baking Industry Promotional 
Program in an intensification of the 
industry-wide campaign to stimulate 
consumption of bread and other bak- 
ery products. 

Leading off with a color-page in- 
sertion in the Sept. 20 issue of Life 
magazine and simultaneous pages 
in the October issues of Ladies Home 
Journal and McCall’s, the schedule 
also calls for Life insertions on Nov. 
8, Nov. 15 and Dec. 20, and in the 
November, December and January 
issues of both Ladies Home Jour- 
nal and McCall’s. 

The first two ads in the new se- 
ries feature colorful illustrations of 
bakery products over the headline, 
“You Need Something That a Baker 
Makes to Make Each Meal Com- 
plete” and both stress the use of 
milk, eggs, flour and sugar to em- 
phasize the assertion that “no other 
food gives you such a wholesome 
combination of good foods as do the 
things your baker bakes.” 

The full-page ad in the Nov. 8 is- 
sue of Life will also include BIPP’s 
new slogan, “Buy It Baked.” Backed 
up by the quality story in the con- 
sumer advertising copy, the new slo- 
gan provides a “basic suggestion to 
the housewife.” Individual bakers and 
allied manufacturers are being urged 
to use it on wrappers, end seals, out- 
serts, inserts, in their own adver- 
tising and on point-of-sale materials. 

BIPP officials pointed out that 
the organization is placing a total 
of 83,665,000 pages of four-color con- 
sumer magazine advertising during 
1948, and they said plans already are 


completed for a heavy schedule in 
949. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, Duluth, 
chairman of the American Bakers 


-Assn., commented that an analysis of 


BIPP’s record to date proves that 
the program has gained “encouraging 
momentum” during the first stages of 
its three-year formative period. 

“BIPP is now ready to step ahead 
with a well-rounded, direct-selling ad- 
vertising and public relations pro- 
gram aimed at increasing consumer 
purchases of bakery products, Mr. 
Zinsmaster said. 

Summarizing activity in 1948, which 
will be BIPP’s first year of planned 
promotional operations, Arthur Vos, 
Jr., of Denver, ABA president, point- 
ed out that advertising and public 


‘relations phases of the program are 


operating with an increased tempo, 
and that plans for 1949 call for great- 
er activity in all departments. 

“In September alone,” Mr. Vos 
said, “allied industries are running 
approximately 75 million pages of 
consumer advertising which help to 
promote the consumption of bakery 
products.” 

The American Institute of Baking 
has prepared educational material 
for schools and dietary booklets for 
consumers, by making its test kitchen 
and photograpnic facilities avilable 
for publicity purposes and by pre- 
paring informative literature which 
has helped present the bakers’ story 
to consumers across the land. 

As the industry’s official scientific 
and educational agency, Mr. Vos ex- 
plained, AIB plays a vital role in 
that phase of BIPP’s public relations 
job concerned with establishing great- 
er consumer confidence in bakery 
products. 
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YOU NEED SOMETHING THAT A BAKER MAKES 


That's why you need something that a baker 
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“BUY IT BAKED”—The ad reproduced above, scheduled by Baking In- 
dustry Promotional Program for the Nov. 8 issue of Life and November 
issues of McCall’s and Ladies Home Journal, marks the first use of BIPP’s 
new slogan, “Buy It Baked.” BIPP is helping sell bakers’ bread and 
other bakery products with a total of 83,665,000 pages of national con- 


sumer advertising this year. 





Southern Bakers Exposition at 
Atlanta Draws Large Attendance 


By WILFRED E. LINGREN 


Bakery Editor, 
The Northwestern Miller 


ATLANTA—The Southern Bakers 
Exposition and Production Confer- 
ence—the first of its kind to be held 
in the South—reached its closing hour 
at 6 p.m. Tuesday, Sept. 21, after hav- 
ing served as the focal point of the 
largest gathering of southern bakers 
and allied tradesmen in history. 

Attendance was expected to reach 
1,000 when the registration cards are 
completely counted. Approximately 
900 had registered during the first 
two days of the three day event 
which features the displays of 64 
exhibiting companies. 

The show, held in Atlanta’s Munici- 
pal Auditorium, ran from Sept. 19 
through Sept. 21. Sponsored and man- 
aged by the Southern Bakers Assn., 
it was under the direction of Faber 
A. Bollinger, secretary-treasurer of 
the SBA. The production conference 
program was conducted by the 
American Institute of Baking under 
the direction of William Walmsley, 
principal of the AIB School of Bak- 
ing. 

Exhibitors of baking ingredients, 
machinery and supplies filled the 
booths set up in the auditorium floor 
proper and additional exhibits were 
presented in adjoining Taft Hall, 
which is under the same roof as the 


auditorium. Representatives of every 
segment ‘of the allied trades of the 
baking industry were present and the 
visiting bakers found the answers to 
their questions about what’s new in 
the industry conveniently gathered 
under one roof. 

In addition to the presentations of 
the allied firms, two special booths 
housed the exhibits of the American 
Institute of Baking and the Baking 
Industry Promotional Program. Dr. 
Edward L. Holmes, director of the 
department of sanitation of the AIB, 
was in charge of the AIB’s exhibit 
on sanitation. 

The BIPP exhibit featured promo- 
tional materials which are available 
to individual bakers for use in tieing 
in their company’s advertising plans 
with the national BIPP consumer ad 
campaign. Gus L. Fay, director of the 
field merchandising service for BIPP 
was on hand to outline the numerous 
forces at work to make the public 
“baked-foods conscious.” 

The production conference program 
got under way at 9:30 a.m. Sept. 19, 
with separate sessions for the retail 
and wholesale segments of the indus- 
try. Mr. Walmsley was chairman of 
the retail session and George T. Car- 
lin, Swift & Co., Chicago, served as 
chairman of the wholesale meeting. 

Appearing on the Sept. 19 retailers’ 
program were O. J. Pickens, Wilson 
& Co., Chicago; Frank Jungewaelter, 
executive secretary of the Associated 





Retail Bakers of America, Chicago, 
and I. O. Rohrbach, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Cincinnati. Mr. Pickens dis- 
cussed a “Variety of Retail Cakes.” 
Mr. Jungewaelter, with the assistance 
of Mr. Walmsley, presented an analy- 
sis of retail bakery costs. A demon- 
stration of practical decorating was 
presented by Mr. Rohrbach, assisted 
by Mr. Jungewaelter. 

The wholesalers’ program Sept. 19 
featured Charles E. Riley, Brolite Co., 
Chicago, and T. J. Otterbacher, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Chicago, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Carlin. Mr. Riley dis- 
cussed the mechanical production of 
coffee cakes and sweet rolls. Mr. Car- 
lin talked on ‘Tenderness and Keep- 
ing Quality of Bakery Products.” Mr. 
Otterbacher outlined ‘“‘Cookie Poten- 
tialities for the Wholesale Baker.” 


Sales Demonstration Presented 


Feature of the afternoon program 
of the opening day was a “Retail 
Sales Demonstration,” under the di- 
rection of Mr. Jungewaelter and Mr. 
and Mrs. W. V. Skillman. Mr. Skill- 
man is a representative of General 
Mills, Inc., in Charlotte, N.C., and his 
wife, Louise, is secretary of the West- 
ern Carolinas Retail Bakers Assn. 

Local bakery salesgirls who par- 
ticipated in the demonstration were 
awarded $50 worth of prizes on the 
basis of tact, carriage, sales ability 
and appearance. A fashion show for 
retail bakery salesgirls was an added 
attraction on the afternoon program. 

The production conference program 
on Sept. 20 and 21 was limited to 
morning sessions, leaving the after- 
noons open for visits to the exhibits. 

Mr. Jungewaelter was chairman of 





the retail session the morning of 
Sept. 20. Paul Busse, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., Chicago, spoke on “Re- 
tail Coffee Cakes and Sweet Yeast 
Raised Products,’ and Henry W. Ja- 
busch, Armour & Co., Chicago, dis- 
cussed “Popular Retail Pies.” Mr. 
Jungewaelter closed the session with 
a talk on food poisoning, discussing 
custard and cream-filled products. 


Walmsley Serves as Chairman 

Serving as chairman of the whole- 
sale session the morning of Sept. 20 
was Mr. Walmsley. Featured on the 
program were Reinhard E. Lutz, Dur- 
kee Famous Foods, Chicago; B. R. 
Kramer, Procter & Gamble, Cincin- 
nati, and Peter Pirrie, Bakers Week- 
ly, New York. Mr. Lutz discussed 
“Variety of Wholesale Cakes,” and 
Mr. Kramer talked on “Icings of 
Merit.” Mr. Pirrie presented an an- 
alysis of wholesale bakery costs. 

A single production conference ses- 
sion was held the morning of Sept. 
21, final day of the event, with Mr. 
Walmsley serving as chairman. Hen- 
ry Flick, General Mills, Inc., Atlanta, 
presented a discussion of flour matur- 
ing and the characteristics of the new 
crop flour. He was followed by Dr. 
E. L. Holmes, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, who talked on 
“Sanitation Problems in Bakery Pro- 
duction.” 

“Proper Packaging for Sales and 
Profit” was the topic of Harvey Rob- 
bins, Laminated Bakery Package Re- 
search Council, Chicago. Alex C. 
Hornkohl, Dow Corning Corp., Mid- 
land, Mich., brought the session to a 
close with a discussion of “Modern 
Pan Coatings.” 
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John W. Cain, general manager of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, became a grandfather Sept. 
18. A 7-lb. boy, Michael Robert, was 
born to Mr. Cain’s daughter, Mrs. 
Charles R. Tibbets of San Antonio, 
Texas. 

te 

Earl Branson, manager of the for- 
mula feed department, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, was on a trade 
trip in Arkansas last week. 

e 

Steve Vesecky, vice president in 
charge of purchasing, Campbell-Tag- 
gert Associated Bakeries, Inc., Dal- 
las, Texas, spent Sept. 17 calling upon 
the flour trade in Kansas City before 
traveling on to Detroit. 

* 

Fred Cobb of Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., stopped in at the 
Millers National Federation offices 
Sept. 16. , 

ae 

W. B. Fox, New Orleans grain and 
flour exporter, visited the New York 
trade during the past week. 

® 

E. O. Boyer, division president, 
Sperry division, General Mills, Inc., 
San Francisco, was a recent visitor 
of Gus Fleischmann, New York flour 
broker. 

e 

Paul R. Trigg, recently elected 
president of the Montana Flour Mills, 
Great Falls, called on the Tanner- 
Evans-Siney Corp. of New York dur- 
ing a recent eastern trip. 

- 


The Texas delegation to the new 
crop flour conference in Kansas City 
Sept. 15, sponsored by the south- 
western cereal chemists and Midwest 
Bakers Allied Club were Glen E. 
Findley, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
Dallas, and Allen and Roland Baird, 
Mrs. Baird’s Bakeries, Dallas, and 
O. B. Thompson, Vanderbilt Co., Dal- 
las. From Milwaukee, Wis., came 
E. F. Carlson, general sales manager, 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

s 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean of the de- 
partment of agriculture, University of 
Minnesota, conferred with Millers 
National Federation officials in Chi- 
cago Sept. 15. 


* 
George B. Wagner, director of the 
department of biological control, 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, 


spent two or three days in New York 
recently with headquarters at the 
local offices. Thomas Rocheford, 
trainee from Minneapolis, was intro- 
duced on the New York Produce Ex- 
change by Rudolph Vogel, export 
manager, overseas division. 
* 

Kenton D. Keilholtz, retired Toledo 
grain dealer now of Hollywood, Cal., 
formerly prominent in the grain busi- 
ness in the Southworth Grain Co. and 
Kasco Mills, Inc., is now on a visit 
to Toledo. 

& 


Among out-of-town millers in Kan- 
sas City last week for the symposium 
on new crop flour sponsored by the 
cereal chemists of the Southwest and 
Bakers Allied Club of Kansas City 


were Thurman Sherwood, Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas; H. B. Lilly, Gooch Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Ed Rosse, 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha; Nick 
Vilm, Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., 
El Reno, Okla.; William L. Heald, 
Shellabarger’s, Inc., Salina, Kansas; 
Lloyd E. Leatherock and John Giertz, 
of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
and Ralph Potts, Wichita Flour Mills 
Co., Wichita. 
i 

J. P. Broderick, Alabama, grocery 
products salesman, Valier & Spies 
Milling Company, is visiting the home 
office in St. Louis this week. 

* 

E. D. Russell, sales manager for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, left recently for a visit 
with mill connections in the central 
states. 

oo 

Maurice Waelden has resigned his 
place with the Midwest Grain Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and from the 
Hutchinson Board of Trade. He has 
gone to Salina, where he will be con- 
nected with the Romeiser Grain Co. 


H. G. Maugans has been appointed 
Atlanta sales manager for the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. The announcement 
was made by W. H. Sanders, district 
sales manager for that area. Mr. 
Maugans started his career with the 
company in 1923 with the Baltimore, 
Md., branch. Four years later he was 
promoted to special salesman and sent 
to Washington, D.C. After two years 
of special sales work, he was named 
sales manager, and has served in that 
capacity in a number of North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina branches of 
the company. 


H. W. Applegate, vice president, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
spent the past week-end at his cot- 
tage on Lake Michigan. 


Garrett E. Dobson, Dobson Flour 
& Feed Co., Covington, Tenn., was a 
Kansas City visitor Sept. 16. 

= 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, was 
in Washington Sept. 17 to address a 
meeting of the cereals committee of 
the National Research Council. 

7 

Mrs. L. K. Batterton, wife of L. K. 
Batterton, Bakers Sales Co., Atlanta, 
is in New York City for a short stay. 
Following the Southern Bakers Expo- 
sition and Production Conference in 
Atlanta Sept. 19-21, Mr. Batterton 
will join her and they will leave for 
a trip to Canada. 

* 

Elmo Sleight, Oklahoma City, direc- 
tor of sales for the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., left by automobile Sept. 18 for 
a vacation in Houston, Texas, where 
he will be guest of his daughter, and 
will also visit Galveston before re- 
turning. Mrs. Sleight is traveling 
with him. 

* 

Cc. G. Harrell, director, research 
laboratory, and Frank L. Gunderson, 
vice president, research and develop- 


ment, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, will appear on the program of the 
National Chemical Exposition and 
National Industrial Chemical Confer- 
ence in Chicago, Oct. 12-16. 


J. F. Hall, owner of the Farmers 
Feed Store, La Fayette, Ind., and 
flour broker, writes, “I have been 
through the corn belt in Illinois and 
the corn crop there is so big and so 
good that the oldest living man never 
saw anything like it in a lifetime. I 
had a man with me who owns and 
farms over 600 acres and he said that 
the corn he saw for untold miles will 
average 100 bu. to the acre. It is my 
guess that the last government re- 
port, issued after the crop is gathered, 
will raise the whole crop at least a 
half million bushels, even up to a 4- 
billion-bushel total.” 

7 

Thomas L. Daniels, president of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minne- 
apolis, was recently elected a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, Minn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE E. SMITH, FLOUR 
TRADE VETERAN, DIES 


MILWAUKEE — Funeral services 
for George E. Smith, 84, state sales 
manager for the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., were held Sept. 15, 
with allied tradesmen serving as pall- 
bearers. 

Mr. Smith died following an extend- 











George E. Smith 


ed illness. He had been associated with 
the milling company for 45 years, and 
by virtue of his long identification in 
the industry, was considered the “dean 
of Wisconsin flour men.” Several years 
ago he was honored by the Wisconsin 
Flour & Bakers Allied Trades Assn. 
for his long service to the allied and 
baking trades with an honorary life 
membership, the first to be presented 
by the association to any of its mem- 
bers. He had served several terms as 
president of the group some years 
ago. 

Pallbearers included David Vaugh- 
an, Chicago, and Fred Lucia, Fond du 


Lac, Wis., mill office managers in Chi- 
cago and Wisconsin, respectively; 
Henry C. Schranck, H. C. Schranck 
Co., Milwaukee, president of the A]- 
lied Trades Assn.; J. J. Welsh, Mil- 
waukee Preserve & Flavor Co., past 
president of the allied trades; Arthur 
Tomlin, Bear-Stewart Co., sales rep- 
resentative, and Gilbert Hein, Hein 
Flour & Supply Co., past president 
of the allied trades. Mr. Smith is 
survived by his widow, two daugh- 
ters and a son. 


DEATHS. 


4 


Mrs. Fay Ermina Rogers, 68, Kan- 
sas City, mother of Don E. Rogers, 
market editor of The Northwestern 
Miller, died Sept. 19 after a lorg 
illness. Mrs. Rogers was active ‘1 
church and parent-teacher work fcr 
many years and several years ago 
conducted a weekly program over 4 
Kansas City radio station for th» 
YWCA. She was a charter memb: 
of her church and founded and taug! 
for 25 years a Sunday School class 
that institution. Last February M 
and Mrs. Rogers celebrated their 501! 
wedding anniversary. In addition i» 
her husband and son, she is survive | 
by two other sons, C. Paul Roger, 
Portland, Ore., and G. Gilbert Roger ;, 
Santa Maria, Cal., two daughters, 
Mrs. Alice K. Sells, Mission, Kansa 
and Mrs. Maribel Dinwiddie, Lacled: , 
Mo. 


Mrs. Mary Hunt Lukens, wife ©! 
Edwin Lukens, for many years a” 
official of the former Lukens Millin: 
Co., Atchison, Kansas, and now er- 
gaged in the grain business in tha! 
city, died Sept. 16. Burial took plac* 
in Atchison Sept. 18. Surviving are 
her husband, a daughter, Mrs. Robert 
McKee of Worcester, Mass., and two 
grandchildren. 











Joseph Triller, 81, of Buffalo, dic 1 
Sept. 10. He had been in retirement 
for about 25 years and prior to hs 
retirement was a millwright wit) 
the John T. Noye Co., milling m:- 
chinery manufacturer. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. C. CROWE PROMOTED 
BY CENTRAL SOYA CC. 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Dr. Charles 
W. Crowe, member of the board « 
directors of Central Soya Co., Inc 
has been elected vice president of tl 
company, it was announced recent! 
by D. W. McMillen, chairman of th 
board. 

Dr. Crowe will immediately assum 
his duties as vice president. Unt 
recently, Dr. Crowe, in addition t 
being a member of the board, serve 
as assistant to the president. 

In his new capacity with the com 
pany Dr. Crowe will devote his tim<« 
to the over-all affairs of the busines 
and, in addition, will have direc‘ 
charge of the products division o! 
the Central Soya Co., Inc., which pro- 
duces soy flours, soy albumen anc 
other products for the food and con- 
fectionery trade, and also several soy 
products for industrial applications. 
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grain and beans. James Fenton, Farm- 
er’s Elevator Co. manager, said more 
than 80,000 bags of beans, 50,000 bu. 
wheat and thousands of dollars worth 
of mixed grain and barley were lost 
during the first hour of the fire. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Grain Reference Book 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture publication known as the Grain 
Grading Primer has recently been re- 
vised. Compiled by Willis B. Combs, 
senior marketing specialist, exten- 
sion service, and Fred G. Smith, 
senior marketing specialist, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
USDA, the revised “primer” includes 
new material on the grading of soy- 
beans and covers recent minor 
changes in the standards. 

Grain dealers who are handling 
grain on a grade and quality basis 
may find the publication useful, agri- 
cultural specialists in the department 
feel. A copy of the publication will 
be sent on request to W. B. Combs, 
Extension Service, 1108 Post Office 
Bldg., Chicago 7, Tl. 


EGG PRICE SUPPORT 


EXTENDED BY USDA 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has extended the 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
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egg price support program through 
October. According to USDA officials 
this means that the extended support 
level will actually be in effect through 
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AT FEED CONVENTION—Some of 
the conventionees and guests at the 
recent convention of the Mutual 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. in 
Jamestown, N.Y., recently are shown 
at the right. At the top (1) is Shel- 
don Lattin, president, Lattin Co., for- 
mer resident of Jamestown, and Ralph 
A. Swanson, Clinton Industries, Clin- 
ton, Iowa. (2) H. H. Whitehead, rep- 
resenting the National Molasses Co. 
and right, Tom Avery, feed broker 
and jobber, Leroy, N.Y. (3) Bradford 
G. Monk, Sunset Feed & Grain Co., 
Buffalo, and Mrs. Monk. (4) Henry 
Westover, manager of the feed de- 
partment, International Milling Co., 
Buffalo, and right, E. C. Kessler, pres- 
ident, Ames-Burns Co., Jamestown. 
(5) Austin Carpenter, executive sec- 
retary of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, is shown with his 
mother, who was an interested spec- 
tator at the convention. 





IDAHO ELEVATOR BURNS 
JEROME, IDAHO—The Farmer’s 
elevator at Jerome was destroyed by 
fire Sept. 16 with a loss of more than 
$1 million as the blaze consumed ca- 
pacity storage of newly-harvested 


the middle of the month. According 
to these officials there was some up- 
surge in offers at the time the ex- 
tension was announced, but they em- 
phasized that they do not believe 
that egg procurement under this pro- 
gram will exceed their earlier esti- 
mates. Purchases under the program 
are still confined to dried egg produc- 
tion and there are at this time no 
plans to extend the program to cover 
shell eggs. 
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DR. R. T. MILNER NAMED 
RESEARCH LAB DIRECTOR 


WASHINGTON—Dr. Reid Thomp- 
son Milner, one of the country’s lead- 
ing soybean oil chemists, has been 
appointed director of the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory at Pe- 
oria, Ill., effective Oct. 1, it was an- 
nounced recently by P. V. Cardon, 
head of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Research Administration. 

A native of Illinois, Dr. Milner has 
been engaged in physical chemical re- 
search for the department during 
the past 18 years. From 1939 to 1941 
he directed the U.S. Soybean Indus- 
trial Products Laboratory at Urbana, 
Tll., and since 1941 he has been in 
charge of the Analytical and Physi- 
cal Chemical Division of the North- 
ern Regional Laboratory. 

As head of the Peoria research 
center, Dr. Milner succeeds Dr. G. E. 
Hilbert, who will move to Washing- 
ton as chief of the department’s Bu- 
reau-of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry, the agency which admin- 
isters the Peoria laboratory and three 
other regional research laboratories 
working on the utilization of farm 
commodities. The present bureau 
chief, Dr. Louis B. Howard, was re- 
cently chosen to head the department 
of food technology at the University 
of Illinois. 
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UNITED STATES -VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, in bushels 
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Boston 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
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CCC Grain Monopoly Declared 
Threat to Marketing System 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe tendency of 
the federal government to monopolize 
the grain business was singled out 
as a threat to the nation’s highly 
competitive grain marketing system 
in testimony presented at a _ sub- 
committee hearing of the House 
Small Business Committee Sept. 20 
at the U. S. Court House. 

This charge, growing out of the 
buying policies of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., was made by R. G. 
Cargill, Victoria Elevator Co., who 
represented the Northwest Country 
Elevator Assn. at the hearing. 

The committee, headed by Rep. 
William H. Stevenson (R., Wis.), is 
studying monopolistic and discrimi- 


natory practices throughout the 
country. 
No Deliberate Attempt 
“The present circumstances’ in 
which the U.S. government is by 


far the largest grain dealer in the 
business did not come about, we are 
sure, through a deliberate intent on 
the part of Congress to socialize this 
particular trade,’ Mr. Cargill de- 
clared. He continued: 

“It came about rather as a by- 
product of the efforts of Congress 
to provide some sort of guarantee 
of economic security by the rest 
of society to the farmers, in ac- 
cordance’ with the demands of the 
farmers themselves. We are not here 
in any way quarreling with the ob- 
jectives of Congress in working out 
the various farm programs, but wish 
to point out merely that as a by- 
product of this action, a federal tax- 
paid agency has been put into the 
field of buying and selling grain in 
competition with tax-paying firms. 

“This is a very costly and ineffi- 
cient way for the American public 
to get its grain handled, in our opin- 
ion, because to the extent that a 
government monopoly replaces pri- 
vate enterprise in the business, the 
competitive compulsion toward effi- 
ciency and low-cost operation is re- 
moved. There is also, of course, the 
much more serious objection to gov- 
ernment dominating business, which 
is that it is scarcely in keeping with 
the American tradition of putting 
individual rights above those of the 
state. 

“We therefore strongly recommend 
to the Congress that it attempt to 
work out such subsidies for the 
farmers as are found to be socially 
desirable and necessary, without 
simultaneously socializing the trades 
and industries engaged in the phy- 
sical marketing of farm commodi- 
ties.” 

Criticizes Brannan 

Mr. Cargill criticized the ‘“extraor- 
dinarily persistent public attack” 
against the grain business carried on 
in recent weeks by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and his assistants. 

“Secretary Brannan,” Mr. Cargill 
continued, “has practically ‘thrown 
the book’ at the grain trade, accus- 
ing grain warehousemen of conspir- 
ing to defeat the purposes of the 
government’s loan program. He has 
charged that the grain elevator op- 
erators have deliberately refused 
storage space to farmers, and that 
they have thereupon in some way 
used the available space for them- 
selves and not in the interest of 
grain producers. 

“We have carefully analyzed these 
charges leveled at us by this high 
government official, and they simply 





do not hold water. A certain amount 
of this sort of talk could be expect- 
ed in a political campaign year, but 
we believe the Secretary has gone 
much too far, and has made serious 
charges that are in no way supported 
by facts. 

“Secretary Brannan has been out 
in the public press trying to make 
folks believe that our grain firms 
have been depriving farmers of their 
price supports, his department has 
been buying grain at lower than loan 
prices, and farmers have been gladly 
selling at such prices, in spite of the 
fact that facilities have been available 
for them to get loans. To be sure there 
have been problems, such as a short- 
age of boxcars in some areas, but 
speaking generally it is correct to 
state that in our area, at least, no 
grain has been in distress for lack 
of a place to store it. 

“We have examined carefully the 
new charter of the CCC, and the leg- 
islative history of it in Congress, and 
we believe your committee will find 
that the USDA has had ample au- 
thority at all times to deal with this 
so-called storage emergency, had it 
had the foresight to do so, and as- 
suming the emergency were real. 
There is nothing we can find in the 
charter which prohibits the CCC from 
providing emergency storage facili- 
ties to farmers, and it appears to us 
that Secretary Brannan’s attack on 
our business may be merely to direct 
attention away from the fact that the 
economic planning was not too suc- 
cessful in his own department,” Mr. 
Cargill declared. 

Also appearing at the hearing was 
P. F. Scheunemann, vice president of 
Peavey Elevators, Inc., who testified 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
is discriminating in favor of farm co- 
operatives in the distribution of criti- 
cally needed fertilizer. 
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BUFFALO BOXCAR OUTLOOK 
LESS ACUTE THAN IN 1947 


BUFFALO—The boxcar shortage 
does not appear to be as acute in this 
area as last year, according to many 
Buffalo flour and feed mill traffic 
men, but does appear a little earlier 
than usual, because of the shortage 
strike in New York City which has 
tied up a number of cars which are 
not returning to this city as rapidly 
as they would ordinarily. 

Transportation facilities are being 
strained first by reason of the enor- 
mous crops, and second by the con- 
tinued high production of the flour 
and feed mills. One mill which ships 
from 76 to 80 cars ordinarily has in 
recent weeks stepped it up to around 
87 and 88; another has increased its 
output from around 34 to 35 cars 
to about 40. One feed mill has stepped 
up its boxcar requirements from 
around 50 to 60 cars. 

The boxcar situation admittedly is 
“tight” as compared with former 
years and probably will get worse 
before it improves in light of the 
paralyzing effects of the New York 
strike which has’ resulted in cars not 
being released from that city, and 
the heavy demands from crop inter- 
ests and heavy mill production sched- 
ules. 

Canal barges are being used to 
some extent to offset the freight car 
shortage. Last week approximately 
187,000 bu. were loaded in a fleet of 





six barges and two steel boats for 
the seaboard. Two barges which 
brought molasses to the city will be 
reloaded with about 80,000 bu. for re- 
turn to the East. The grain elevators 
have about one third of their capacity 
filled. Indications of a heavy flow of 
grain down the lake as the navigation 
season narrows is seen in the loading 
of eight freighters at the head of the 
lakes; the arrival of one carrier with 
558,000 bu. oats and wheat and the 
increasing pressure of the heavy 
crops for storage or disposal. 
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DEATH OF X. C. SMITH 
ON SEPT. 15 REPORTED 


CHICAGO—xX. C. Smith, for many 
years well known as an allied man 
in the baking industry, died Sept. 
15. He had been ill for several years, 
having suffered a heart attack. 

Xen Smith was in the Chicago 
refinery department of Swift & Co. 
for about 12 years, and up to the 
time of a heart attack. Prior to that 
he had been an executive of a large 
Chicago wholesale pie concern. 

Mr. Smith was an active member 
of the Chicago Bakers Courtesy Club 
and always offered his services at na- 
tional bakers’ conventions when held 
in Chicago. He had a host of friends 
in the trade. 

Mr. Smith was a Boy Scout leader 
for 14 years, and was the holder of 
the Silver Beaver award for “dis- 
tinguished service to boyhood.’ He 
organized 45 Boy Scout units on the 
west side of Chicago in one year. Mr. 
Smith was also active in the Off-the- 
Street Club. 

He is survived by his widow, two 
sons, one daughter and 10 grand- 
children. Funeral services were held 
the morning of Sept. 18 from St. 
Thomas Aquinas Church. 
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KANSAS SOIL CONDITION 
GOOD FOR WHEAT SEEDING 


KANSAS CITY—In contrast with 
last fall, when the central and south- 
ern Great Plains were too dry for 
seeding and germination of wheat, 
the soil is mostly in fine shape in this 
area. Much wheat is sown in western 
Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma. 
Seed beds are generally prepared in 
the two former states but farmers 
are awaiting fly-free dates to begin 
seeding in some sections. 

Kansas pastures have responded to 
the recent rains and provide good 
grazing. Grass-fat cattle and a few 
short-fed cattle are moving to mar- 
ket, The demand for hogs continues 
strong. Sheep and lambs and a few 
cattle are moving to wheat pastures 
in the western counties. 

During the past 10 days precipita- 
tion in the hard wheat region has 
ranged from 1.73 inches in Reno 
County to a tenth of an inch in 
Thomas County in the northwestern 
part of Kansas. 

Grain sorghums were filling well 
in southwestern counties and the crop 
is ripening fast in other areas. Silo 
filling and cutting of sorghums for 
feed was becoming general through- 
out the state with unusually heavy 
yields of forage sorghums reported. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
HOLDS GOLF TOURNEY 


NEW YORK—Members of the in- 
dustry from many parts of the coun- 
try made up the 105 who attended the 
Sept. 16 golf tournament and dinner 
of the Bakers Club, Inc., at the 
Winged Foot Golf Club, with Ellis C. 
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Baum, Frank Daniels, Frank Forbes, 
H. F. Jaburg, Kenneth L. Patterson 
and Thomas Keefe, as hosts. 

Class A winners were Leon Gazar- 
ian, Rosenberg Bros. & Co., and A. R. 
Tolley; Class B, Walter J. Stockman 
of Raymond F. Kilthau, and W. A. 
Lohman, Jr., General Mills, Inc., and 
blind bogey winners were John R, 
Sheehan, Sherman Paper Products 
Corp., and James M. Wilde, Wilde 
Baking Co., Inc. 

Thomas A. Dillon, vice president 
Ekco Products Co., Chicago, Leon 
Gazarian, San Francisco, Tom Smith, 
secretary of the American Bakers 
Assn., Chicago, S. Lee Tanner, Harris- 
burgh flour broker, and James M. 
Wilde, Poughkeepsie, were present. 

The final meeting of the season will 
be held Oct. 14 at North Hills Coun- 
try Club. 
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DISTRICT 7 OF AOM HOLDS 
OPEN FORUM DISCUSSION 


OKLAHOMA CITY—An open for- 
um in which several major flour mill- 
ing problems were discussed consti- 
tuted the program of the fall District 
7 meeting of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers at the Huckins Hote!, 
Oklahoma City, Sept. 18. More than 
100 millers attended the meeting and 
155 members and wives attended a 
dinner and floor show in the evening. 

L. E. Collier, Arrow Mills, Inc., 
Houston, was named by the organiza- 
tion to fill the unexpired term of ©. 
J. Zimmerman, General Mills, Inc. 
Oklahoma City, on the AOM execu- 
tive committee. The vacancy was 
caused by Mr. Zimmerman’s election 
as national vice president of the as- 
sociation. In turn, Mr. Collier ap- 
pointed Jack Perkins, General Mills, 
Inc., Wichita Falls, Texas, and Frank 
Scheidler, Oklahoma City allied 
tradesman, as district representatives 
on the membership committee. 

To open the meeting short talks 
were made by Mr. Collier; Mr. Zim- 
merman; Donald S. Eber, executive 
secretary, Kansas City; William J. 
Wohkittel, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Dallas, and Vern Odden, El Reno, 
Okla. Mr. Collier set the district 
membership goal for the year at 50 
new members. District officers and 
work by the research, membership 
and educational committees were 
praised by Mr. Zimmerman. 

Mr. Eber spoke on building up 
membership and on values of the 
technical bulletin issued each month 
by the national office. Mr. Wohkittel 
and Mr. Odden urged attendance at 
short courses such as the one held at 
Kansas State College this year for 
any employee who is striving to ad- 
vance in his work. They thought the 
course was very comprehensive. 

Characteristics of the various flour 
bleaching agents were discussed dur- 
ing the question and answer period. 
R. C. Pratt, Wallace & Tiernan Co. 
Inc., Kansas City, and Mr. Collie” 
took the lead in answering question: 
on chlorine dioxide and nitrogen tri- 
chloride. 

In summarizing the characteristic 
of the new southwestern wheat croj 
the assembly was of the opinion i 
was every bit as favorable as las 
year. The third topic dealt with how 
often general fumigations should take 
place; the consensus was that three 
a year are sufficient. 

Another question submitted for dis- 
cussion was, “What improvements 
have been made in wheat wetting 
conveyors for higher sanitation.’ 
Stein F. Willits, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, told of the use of 
drop-bottom conveyors which im- 
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proved sanitary conditions. The next 
subject concerned the ability of mills 
to guarantee low fragmentation 
count in flour. All millers agreed that 
this is quite improbable. 

In a discussion on entoleters, it 
was asked whether maximum effi- 
ciency was obtained by installation 
ahead of or behind rebolt sifters. A 
majority of the millers believes they 
should be installed behind the sifters, 
just ahead of the packers. Finally, 
the group in answering a question on 
wheat test weight, agreed that test 
weight is not a complete indication 
of flour yield from wheat. 
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ECA Begins Plan 
of Advance Dollar 
Authorizations 


WASHINGTON — The Economic 
Cooperation Administration has em- 
barked on its new plan of making ad- 
vance dollar authorizations to its par- 
ticipating nations. Tentative fourth 
quarter allocations have been revealed 
this week, and it is understood that 
they provide for aid in excess of ex- 
pected dollar requests of the claimant 
countries. 

Dollar authorizations for procure- 
ment in excess of anticipated quar- 
terly requirements is to be available 
for purchase of products which re- 
quire greater lead time on procure- 
ment contracts, and it is not expect- 
ed that foods or feeds will be author- 
ized with a lead time in excess of 
current quarterly dollar authoriza- 
tions. 

Following the announcement of 
quarterly dollar authorization, the co- 
operating nations are required to sub- 
mit purchase lists for approval by 
ECA headquarters. The quarterly 
dollar authorizations include loan 
funds, but the approval of use of 
funds either as loan or grants will 
have to be determined when the co- 
operating countries submit their 
itemized lists for purchase. 

ECA officials say that while this 
first step has been taken, there is 
still considerable refinement neces- 
sary before the new streamlined ECA 








administrative technique is com- 
pleted. 

ECA countries are expected to sub- 
mit their procurement requests 


against these dollar allotments not 
later than Oct. 10, and final ECA ap- 
proval is to be granted by Oct. 15. 
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HARRY JOHNSON RENAMED 
BY MONTANA FEED GROUP 


BOZEMAN, MONT.—Harry John- 
son, Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, was reelected president of the 
Montana Feed Manufacturers & 
Dealers Assn. at a meeting of the 
group held in connection with the 
Montana All-Industry Poultry 
School at Bozeman Aug. 16-20. 

Arthur Todd, Power-Townsend Co., 
Helena, was reelected vice president, 
and John D. Ross, Graham & Ross 
Mercantile Co., Great Falls, was re- 
named secretary-treasurer. 
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PICTURE POSTCARDS AID 


FISHER AD CAMPAIGN 


SEATTLE—Picture postcard re- 
Productions of 24-sheet billboard pos- 
ters used in the- current promotion 
campaign of the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co. are being mailed to the company’s 
grocery customers to acquaint the re- 





tail merchandisers with the Fisher 
ad campaign. 

Intended to afford a convenient 
method to acquaint the grocer with 
the theme of the posters, the post- 
cards replace bulky “broadsides” that 
were time-consuming and complicat- 
ed. 

The cards are mailed to precede 
the outdoor showing, which set the 
theme for additional Fisher advertis- 
ing in newspapers and magazines and 
on radio stations. 
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MATT AND SHELLEY WALSH 
FORM WALSH GRAIN CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Matt Walsh and 
Shelley Walsh have resigned their po- 
sitions with the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., Minneapolis, and the Mullin 
& Dillon Co., Minneapolis, to form a 
grain merchandising business of their 
own. The new organization will be 
known as the Walsh Grain Co., and 
will handle whole grains and feed 
grains. Feed ingredients will be sold 
on a brokerage basis. 

Matt Walsh has been affiliated with 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. for 
22 years as a grain merchandiser, 
specializing in coarse grains. Shelley 
Walsh, his son, has been with the 
Mullin & Dillon Co. in a similar ca- 
pacity, since his release from the 
Army Air Corps in 1945 after four 
years of service. He held the rank of 
first lieutenant. In March of this year 
he was named a vice president of the 
Mullin & Dillon Co. 

Offices of the Walsh Grain Co. will 
be 416 Flour Exchange Building, Min- 
neapolis, with the opening scheduled 
for Oct. 1. 
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DR. C. H. BAILEY ON PROGRAM 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. C. H. Bailey, 
dean of the department of agricul- 
ture, University of Minnesota, and 
director of the state’s agricultural ex- 
periment station, will tell of his visit 
to Greece during the past summer 
at a meeting of the Northwest Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists to be held at the Andrews 
Hotel Sept. 24. A luncheon will pre- 
cede the program. 
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WINNIPEG BREAD PRICE 
ADJUSTMENT POSSIBLE 


WINNIPEG—Reports from Ottawa 
suggest that Winnipeg bakers will be 
granted an adjustment in the price 
ceiling on bread, and that consumers 
here will be paying 1¢ more per loaf 
in the near future. There are indica- 
tions also that bakeries in other cities 
in Canada will seek adjustments in 
the ceiling price for bread. Bakers 
are compiling statistics on the costs 
of producing bread, and are emphatic 
that increased prices are necessary. 

The price of a 16-0z. wrapped loaf 
in Winnipeg is now 10¢ and an un- 
wrapped loaf 9¢ off the wagon. The 
price in each case is 1¢ lower if the 
purchases are made in retail stores. 
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TMK SHIPPERS BOARD 
SETS SEPT. 29 MEETING 


KANSAS CITY—The Trans-Mis- 
souri-Kansas Shippers Board will 
meet at the Continental Hotel, Kan- 
sas City, Sept. 29, with J. W. Hollo- 
way, executive secretary of the Kan- 
sas-Missouri River Mills, as chair- 
man. Fourth quarter 1948 forecasts 
of carloadings of various commodi- 
ties will be presented. The featured 
speaker at the luncheon will be Jo- 
seph H. Hays, counsel for the West- 
ern Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, Chicago. 
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GMI Readies Halloween Cake 








GOBLIN CHIFFON PROMOTION—A typical window display featuring 
the “Goblin Chiffon” cake, a new General Mills, Inc., promotion is shown 
above. The background motif is taken from the black plastic witches 
which are a part of the GMI merchandising kit. The cake is distinguished 
by its colors of orange and chocolate, and by the two witches riding their 
brooms across the top of the cake. 


The new cake promotion of General 
Mills, Inc., intended to rank in im- 
portance with the company’s featur- 
ing of “Roses-In-Snow” and ‘“Sweet- 
heart” cakes, centers around the 
“Goblin Chiffon” cake. The new cam- 
paign is in answer to requests from 
bakers for a promotion similar to 
the other successful programs. 

Decorated in the Halloween tradi- 
tion, the company expects “Goblin 
Chiffon” to be an annual best-seller. 
It is being backed nationally by Betty 
Crocker, and locally by complete sales 
campaigns. 

Following the promotional tech- 
nique used in the past, Betty Crocker 
will advise her listeners all over the 
country to try the Halloween party 
cake, on the Magazine of the Air pro- 
gram Oct. 25. 

Bakers are being offered a mer- 
chandising kit to aid them in cash- 
ing in on the nationwide promotion, 
General Mills said. The company is 
supplying to those bakers requesting 
it a complete sales kit for $2, which, 
the company states, is less than its 
cost. In the kit are 40 glossy black 
plastic witches, designed to be used 
as party favors or table decorations, 
but primarily as the “something dif- 
ferent” to place on the top of the 
cake to distinguish it for the custo- 
mer, much as the other two cakes 
promoted by the company are identi- 
fied by roses and the sweetheart 
shape. 

In addition, the kit contains win- 
dow and counter displays, cake 
doilies, package inserts, proof sheets 
showing available newspaper ads, and 
a merchandising booklet containing 
sales helps, ideas for window displays 
and the formula for “Goblin Chiffon” 
cake. 

The cake itself is a combination of 
bright orange and deep chocolate 
colors with a cream icing of the same 
colors. As shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph, two witches are in- 
serted in the cake top to further 
distinguish it. 

The company points out that the 
promotion of Halloween as a party 


night instead of one of mischief- 
making on the streets meets with 
the complete approval of mothers, 
and recommends that bakers combine 
good public relations with profitable 
sales practice by promoting large 
Halloween parties, which would re- 
quire a large party-size “‘Goblin Chif- 
fon” cake. Further information on 
the promotion and the accompanying 
merchandising kit may be obtained 
from the company. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LARGE CANADIAN COARSE 
GRAIN EXPORTS SEEN 


WINNIPEG—tThe largest export 
movement of Canadian rye, oats and 
barley for several years is anticipated 
in the current crop year. Sales of 
these grains last week included two 
cargoes of rye to Austria; 500,000 bu. 
barley and roughly 350,000 bu. oats 
for shipment to the U.S. 

Reports from Montreal indicated 
that the rye was sold to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. in the U.S. for 
shipment to Austria and to be distrib- 
uted by the U.S. Army. The barley 
was taken by southern maltsters and, 
while the Canadian oats were report- 
ed sold for shipment from the Cana- 
dian lakehead to Chicago, the final 
disposition of the latter was not de- 
termined. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GRASSHOPPERS MENACE 
NEW WHEAT IN KANSAS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Unsea- 
sonably warm weather with high 
winds caused considerable blowing 
throughout the Southwest wheat belt 
last week, but grain men say little 
damage was done. 

Of greater concern at present is 
the horde of grasshoppers which men- 
aces newly sprouted wheat. Drilling 
has been general for the past 10 days, 
and many fields were planted earlier. 
Green sprouts are showing in the 
rows everywhere, and unless cold 
wet weather comes it is feared the 
hoppers will take a heavy toll. 
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easier this week, but the shade lower prices 
on some items did not prove a buying 
stimulus, 

Quotations Sept. 18, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.10@7.15, high gluten $6.10@6.15, 
standard $5.75@5.80, first clear $5.35@5.40; 
hard winter standard $6@6.05, first clear 
$5.35@5.40; soft winter short patent $5.60@ 
5.65, straight $5.40@5.45, first clear $4.90 
@ 4.95. 

New York: Sales were chiefly in small 
lots as the trade marked time after recent 
heavy buying at bargain prices. Occasional 
round lot sales of springs were reported, 
and chain bakers showed interest with 
comparatively small sales. Practically all 
activity in the market was routine. 

Stocks were ample as buyers had given 
directions briskly when the trucking strike 
seemed possible, and although permits were 
obtainable at Eastern District Terminal, 
149th Street was reported full. Springs 
were practically the only flours moving, 
since they could be bought at about the 
same levels as southwesterns, and eastern 
cake flours were very sparingly offered. 
The trade looked for no change in pace 
until general conditions or price changes 
gave impetus to buying. Prices were about 
10¢ higher than the previous week’s close. 

Quotations Sept. 18: spring family flour 
$7.35, high glutens $6.20@6.40, standard 
patents $5.80@5.95, clears $5.60 @5.70; 
southwestern short patents $5.90@6.10, 
standard patents $5.70@5.95; high ratio 
cake $6.25@7, soft winter straights $5.45 
@5.90. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales are sluggish over 
the entire area covered by local offices of 
flour mills. There is no slowing up of sales 
efforts, as after Labor Day plans were 
put into execution to make a determined 
drive to sell more volume of flour and to 
have longer time commitments. Bakers 
who have continued to buy on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, show no sign of weakening 
in their determination to postpone as much 
flour purchasing as possible until flour prices 
soften. 

News constantly released by private news 
services, and also statements issued at 
Washington, are stated by flour mill rep- 
resentatives to be a large factor in stimu- 
lating hopes for flour price reductions and 
instilling extreme caution in the buying 
of all baking materials. Spring wheat prices 
advanced, but some mills are offering to 
slash prices quoted for spring wheat flour 
as much as 17¢, cottons, if immediate de- 
livery is ordered. Soft wheat flour sales are 
up and pastry flour also, but still far 
from normal for this time of year. Pastry 
flour, it is stated, is being sold direct to 
retail bakers by a few mills, as low as 
$4.60, cottons, in rare cases, but with $4.85 
more prevalent. Family flour is being 
bought in only limited amounts. Prices 
between hard Kansas and spring wheat 
flours now show wider differentials but 
are still not very far apart. Extreme hot 
weather slowed up bakers sales the past 
week. Directions are very good. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Sept. 158, 
100-lb. cottons: hard winter bakers stand- 
ard patent $5.60@5.75, medium patent $5.65 
@5.80, short patent $5.70@5.85; spring 
wheat patent $5.6546.01, medium patent 
$5.70@6.06, short patent $5.75@6.11; high 
gluten $6.10@6.36; clears $5.40@5.61; fam- 
ily patent, advertised brands $6.91@7, other 
brands $6.1546.35; pastry and cake flours 
$5 @ 6.45. 

Boston: Flour quotations in the Boston 
market moved within a narrow range this 
week, with most mill agents’ reporting 
business extremely dull. A _ slight dip of 
approximately 5¢ held forth early in the 
week, but at the close quotations were 
generally unchanged. Offerings of soft 
wheat flours were reported available at 
slight price concessions for a short period, 
but dealers stated that these ‘feelers’ 
failed to stimulate any buying interest 
excepting in a few instances where inven- 
tories were quite low. 

The bulk of the trade appeared to be of 
the opinion that trading will be very quiet 
until after election unless prices decline 
substantially below current levels. Most 
retail outlets report that consumer buying 
is at a low ebb, particularly in sweet 
goods. 

(Juotations Sept. 18: spring short patents 
$5.95@6.15, standards $5.85@6.05, high glu- 
ten $6.254@6.45, first clears $5.65@5.75, hard 
winter short patents $5.95@6.15, standards 
$5.80@6, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.34@6.56, 
eastern soft winter straights $5.40@6.05, 
high ratio $6.30@7, family $7.34@7.40. 

Philadelphia: Still demonstrating a feel- 
ing of security in the amounts of flour on 
hand, the majority of bakers in this area 
are refraining from further purchases, with 
the inevitable result that very little of the 
commodity is changing hands these days. 

Part of the preference for sideline posi- 
tions is being attributed to the fact that 
there is a wide difference of opinion be- 
tween consumers and millers regarding 
price due to the belief among a large 
segment of the baking industry that flour 
will be available later at something under 
current levels. 

These show that quotations have moved 
but slightly from where they held forth 
a week ago, although the general list is 
displaying a firmer undertone. Prices are 
mostly unchanged to 15¢ sack higher, with 
the latter variation taking place only in 
spring standard and short patent. The lone 
decline was a 5¢ one on hard winter 
standard 

Fresh in the minds of the buying fra 
ternity is the rather recent price cutting 
competition by a group of the larger mills 
They are hopeful that when the time comes 
to replenish stocks a similar purchasing 
opportunity will present itself or that some 
development will exert pressure on the 
market. 

Meanwhile, mill representatives say the 
bulk of today’s light orders is nothing 
more than fill-ins by those who missed the 
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turn of the market and are now content. 
ing themselves with a hand-to-mouth pol- 
icy until they make up their minds on a 
course of future action. 

It is reported that shipping directions 
on hard winter flour picked up for a few 
days, and there have been indications of 
slight revival of interest in spring clear, 
but neither of these developments is ven. 
erally regarded as worthy of more than 
passing notice. 

Bakers are expressing a little more optj- 
mism over the retail trade outlook in ew 
of the pickup in demand for certain items 
since the weather has turned cooler, bring- 
ing hundreds of vacationers back to the 
city. A particular source of encoursge- 
ment is the expansion in sales of sweet 
goods which were the first to feel the ef- 
fects of summer influences. 

Export trade continues in the doldrums 
and very little inquiry is reported. Acial 
shipments are negligible, too. Manif:sts 
of vessels leaving here for foreign } rts 
the past week showed no flour in eir 
cargoes. 

Quotations Sept. 18: spring family ‘7@ 
7.25, high gluten $6.40@6.50, short pa «nt 
$6.05@6.15, standard $5.95@6.05, first « car 
$5.70@5.80; hard winter short patent $5.95 
@6.05, standard $5.80@5.90; soft w er 
standard $4.85@5.35. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: The business on flour les 
continues to be rather dull, with little ‘m- 
provement in the volume of sales wo: xed 
and practically no interest in contrac ing 
for future delivery. Bakers and job ers 
are operating on a hand-to-mouth b: sis, 
reflecting the hesitancy of the baker to 
meet the price ideas of the millers, ¢s 
pecially on bookings for 90- and 120. lay 
deliveries. 

Hard winters are the best sellers, ut 
there is increasing activity in nort! orn 
springs. Pacific Coast soft winters n- 
tinue to show disadvantage in price age vst 
the soft winters from the central st 8 
and the volume of sales is small. Cra er 
and cookie bakers are buying only for 
replacement, and stocks are being ld 
relatively low. 

There is some improvement in the s). p- 
ping directions, but the volume is ll 
low. Export inquiries were fairly ac ¢ 
from Cuba and Puerto Rico, but little b: +i 
ness was worked. Demand from Brazil d 
other Latin countries was very quiet. 

Quotations Sept. 18, carlots, delive 1, 
multiwall paper bags: hard winter bak ry 
short patent $5.60@5.80, standard $5. t 
5.55, first clear $4.95@5.20; spring wh: at 
bakery short patent $5.90@6.10, stand rd 
$5.75 @5.90, first clear $5.40@5.55, 1} sh 
gluten $6.20@6.40; soft wheat short pai nt 
$5.60@5.75, straight $5@5.25, first « r 
$4.504@ 4.75, high ratio cake $5.90@6 55, 
*acific Coast cake $6.90@7.10, pastry l 
6.10. Shipments by barge from Minneay; s 
approximately 20¢ sack less. 

Atlanta: New business has been a shi le 
better, but the volume of orders is ll 
short, with the majority of flour bu) srs 
holding off entirely or only meeting l- 













mediate needs. Scattered orders came f: om 
over the territory from bakers, and sine 
improvement was noted in inquiries id 
offers. Sales to bakers were chiefly r 


fill-in purposes, although some were 

scribed as forced to purchase for \ «k 
of sufficient supplies. Bakers continue to 
cling to a bearish feeling toward the mir- 


ket and believe that they will be ale 
to place contracts at more favorable pris 
Shipping directions from them were ir 


to good, showing general improvement 

Dwindling warehouse stocks and cooler 
weather brought an influx of specificati ns 
from family flour dealers who began dr : 
ing more freely from bookings made 4 
number of weeks ago. Placement of w 
bookings was just about nil, however, 458 
those without still preferred to buy to 
meet immediate requirements. 

Blenders reported outgo from plants 4s 
about normal but certainly not rushing 
They were ordering out flour in a re 
lar manner, although they were not p 
ing any new lengthy bookings. 

Flour quotations were unchanged f: mn 
the previous week with the exception of 
southwestern patents, which declined 
and a little stronger trend on spring wat 
clears. 

Quotations Sept. 18: spring high glu en 
$6.55@6.80, standard patent $6.25@' 
short patent $6.35@6.65, first clear $6.2 % 
6.35; hard winter standard patent $5.7 4 
6.15, short patent $5.95@6.25, first ci ar 
$4.95@5.50; hard winter family flour $: 1° 
“7.40; soft wheat family $6.50@7.60; ft 
wheat first clear $4.50@4.70; pastry f! ur 
$5.60@5.80; cake flour $6.45@6.70; s: f- 
rising flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The market is dull and bu - 
interest continues dormant. Milling acti 
is restricted heavily by the waterfront 
up so far as tidewater mills were concer! 
and the strike also had a slowing ef 
on interior mills holding export contra 
Buyers were reported as sitting back 
awaiting some signs of leveling off in 
wheat . market. 

Portland: Flour business is quiet. Wh: 
sale grocers and bakers are buying or 
hand-to-mouth basis, with mills not pre 
ing for future bookings. Ample supp! 
of wheat are available. There is no u! 
on the part of buyers to take hold 
distant deliveries, and all of them are bt 
ing cautiously 

Mills are worried about their export p 
ture because of the embargo on flour to 
northwestern points excepting Tacon 
where the AFL controls the longshoreme! 
union and is not involved in the strik 
But interior mills are not situated fav: 
ably from a rate standpoint in many cas 
and are unable to ship there. The stri 
affects the other ports, and some interi 
mills have had to cut back operatio: 
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because they do not have storage space 
to take care of the flour. There is no 
change in the strike situation. 

Quotations Sept. 18: high gluten $6.40, 
all Montana $6.24, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6, bluestem bakers $6.25, cake $7, pastry 
$5.91, whole wheat 100% $5.70, graham 
$5.30, cracked wheat $5.30. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills report 
a fair amount of business coming in from 
day to day. Although prices and destina- 
tions of flour for Italian contract have 
not been revealed, first lots have been 
shipped from mills. Domestic demand is 
normal. Quotations Sept. 18: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $8.60 bbl., sec- 
onds $8.10; bakers $8, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
ears with 10¢ added for cartage where 
used. For export to U.K., government reg- 
wation flour $13.82 per 280-lb. for ship- 
mert to end of September, Halifax or St. 
John. 

There is no export interest at present 
in winter wheat flour, and domestic de- 
mand has fallen off considerably. Buy- 
ers are taking only what they need from 
day to day hoping for a downward revi- 
sion in price. Quotations Sept. 18: $10.60@ 
11 bbl, secondhand cottons, f.o.b. Montreal. 

Winter wheat deliveries are still decreas- 
ing. Mills have stocks on hand to carry 
them for some time. There is practically no 
export demand. Quotations Sept. 18: $2.20@ 
2.30 bu., f.0o.b. shipping points. 

Vinnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flou' last week fell off somewhat, but this 
was not unexpected in view of the huge 
sal of the previous two weeks, and the 
tot for the latest seven-day period was 
83,40 bbl. Only 400 bbl. were worked to 
the U.K. The remainder was earmarked 
for a number of destinations. Domestic 
trace was on a fair scale, and supplies 
are moving fairly free. Stocks of wheat 
fro!i primary points are moving in larger 
volume to mills, and before a great while 
stocks of wheat in mill elevators will un- 
doustedly reach the largest total for some 
tin Quotations Sept. 18: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and 
the British Columbia boundary $9.25 cot- 
tor second patents $8.75, second patents 
to bakers $8.25. 


Vancouver: There continues to be a wide 





rance of reports regarding the recent sale 
of Canadian flour to Italy with special 
ref'rence to the volume scheduled to go 


through this port. One report is that out 
of the 200,000 to 300,000 tons involved in 
the deal, some 80,000 tons will go from 
th port and this story is based on re- 
ported inquiries made among the various 
sh xing companies here for space extend- 
ing well into the new year. 

It is, however, definitely stated here that 
5,000 tons of flour space has been booked 
here for January shipment to Italy. Since 
it understood that the business has been 
spl up among a number of the larger 
Canadian mills, it is very difficult to trace 
all the space transactions. 

In addition to the Italian business, Ca- 
nadian mills, both large and small, have 


bee receiving very heavy inquiries from 
the Philippines for any kind of Canadian 
flour This is largely the result of the 
current longshore strike at U.S. Pacific 


Coast ports. One large mill reported it was 
booked up to the end of the year, and 
most of the recent sales have been made 
by smaller prairie mills. 

However, this Manila business with Can- 
ada is expected to last only as long as the 
U.S. shipping strike continues since it is 
felt here that once the American boats are 
in operation again the Philippines will be 
flooded with American flour offers well 
below the best Canadian ideas. No _ busi- 
ne to Hong Kong has been reported re- 
cently due to the sterling exchange picture. 

Domestic flour sales in this territory 
are generally quiet. The latest increase in 
freight rates from the prairies amount- 
ing to 15% and just put into effect has 
so far not been reflected in flour prices 
here, and there is some doubt as to wheth- 
er the added cost will be passed on to 
the consumer in this case since the gov- 
ernment policy is to hold bread and flour 
prices to the July 31 level. Store sales 
are generally slow and demand from bak- 
ers of fancy goods is also down due to 
buyer resistance to the current high prices. 

Cash car quotations for hard wheat 
grinds in 98's cottons as of Sept. 18: first 
patents $9.65, bakers patents $8.65. Cake 
and pastry flour to the trade is $9.954@13. 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U. S. 
at the close of the week ending Sept. 11, 
1948, and Sept. 13, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. 8. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Canadian 
--American—, -—in bond— 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
11, 13, 11, 13, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
, Wheat ..220,508 175,507 35 
Oats : 1,803 6,993 . _ 
pe eee ee 19,227 21,163 676 3 
Ie ais .. 4,42 2,892 ia 13 
Barley ...... 17,226 20,449 164 ‘ 
Flaxseed ... 5,662 2,550 <a 
Soybeans ..... 1,242 192 


Stocks of U. S. bonded grain in store and 
afioat in Canada markets Sept. 11 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat 168,000 (219,000) bu.; 
corn 164,000 (768,000); rye 10,000 (none): 
barley 41,000 (none.) 





MOST OF SASKATCHEWAN, 
MANITOBA CROP THRESHED 


WINNIPEG—More than 90% of 
the wheat and coarse grains in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan have been 
threshed, but in Alberta the percent- 
age is much lower, with about 80% 
of the wheat and coarse grains cut 
and possibly 50% threshed. 

Harvest weather has been favor- 
able in western Canada during the 
past week, and the volume of grain 
moving to country elevators has been 
heavy. At many points where storage 
space is plugged some farmers are 
forced to pile their grain in the fields. 
The new crop continues to grade well, 
and returns again emphasize the high 
bushel weight of all grains. 

In the southern portions of Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan least prog- 
ress in threshing has been made with 
durum wheat and flax. To date com- 
paratively few samples of new durum 
have been received. However, it is 
anticipated that most of the crop will 
grade No. 2 and No. 3 amber durum. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Sept. 11 and 18: 








BRAN— Sept. 11 Sept. 18 
September $39.00@ 39.25 $39.60@ 40.00 
October ...... 39.00@ 39.25 ooo e @*39.50 


November 
December 
January ...... 
February “ts 
SHORTS— 
September coe 
October 46.90@ 47.40 
November 43.90@ 44.25 44 
December .... 42.70@ 43.00 43.3 
January ...... 42.00@ 43.00 42.75@ 44.00 
February 42.00@ 43.00 43.00@ 44.00 
Sales (tons) .. 240 1,200 
*Sale. 


39.10@ 39.50 39.40@ 39.50 
39.10@ 39.50 «+ @*39.50 
39.10@ 39.50 + oes @*39.50 
39.10@ 39.50 39.50@ 39.65 


- @ *53.25 $59.00@ 60.00 








Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Sept. 9, 1948 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 8,727 748 2,495 3,889 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 977 es 187 105 
Churchill ....... 1,016 Je 1 -" 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 





a. eerie 32 2 19 63 
BWOAOIA ccccovss 10,752 750 2,702 4,057 
Year ago ..... 10,969 830 3,537 4,559 


Receipts during week ending Sept. 9: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,760 274 1,293 1,354 
Pacific seaboard . 314 ae 9 2 
Churehill ....... 743 es ee ‘ 
Other terminals* 12 2 9 6 





TOCRIB ccccccce 6,829 276 1,311 1,362 
Shipments during week ending Sept. 9: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 





PPT 2,258 3 377 244 
PPR 3 3 133 41 
Milled or 
processed ... 1 es 47 46 
Pacific seaboard— 
OGOMM cocssces 155 i ee 
BOMER be ckeeeeen 22 ue 23 10 
Other terminals* 24 2 a8 35 
re 2,463 7 579 376 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Sept. 9, 1948 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 14,913 803 3,182 3,271 
Pacific seaboard . 1,194 e's 66 24 
Churehill ....... 2,151 
Other terminals* 55 2 11 9 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Sept. 9, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 12,835 821 3,179 3,710 


Pacific seaboard. 1,730 os 243 50 
Churchill ....... 2,07 e% ns - 
Other terminals* 139 2 81 309 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 

Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Sept. 11, 1948 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 





Buffalo ........- 35 676 
BEGG occcccsce e« ee _ ‘be 
0: Perr e* a” es 164 
BOGE osscvcve 35 676 os 164 
Previous week ... 35 676 ‘ 178 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Aug. Sept. Sept. Sept. 

28 4 11 18 
18,441 *3,000 


Four mills .. 37,354 31,880 


*Three mills. 
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MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Doily 


- ARRO 


é P. ; 0. Box 3012, Houston, Texas 


@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 
@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 





DANY CAPACITY 
8.000 Hundredweight 
ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Bushels 








@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


Finis E. Cowan, Vice Pres. and Co-Manager 
R. Tullis Cofer, Vice Pres. and Co-Manager 


Mee ‘j RP ae 





Brownwood, Texas 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 2!4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


Ads $6 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 








HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED — ELEVATOR SUPERINTEND- 
ent for mill located near Kansas City. 
Must be able to handle crew and make 
accurate blends. Address 9630, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 








TECHNOLOGIST TO ASSUME DIRECTION 
of product development department. Pre- 
fer college graduate with some experi- 
ence in baking and prepared mix field. 
Excellent possibilities for future advance- 
ment. Omar, Incorporated, Mill Division, 
29th and “C” Streets, Omaha, Neb. 


CEREAL CHEMISTS — POSITIONS OPEN 


for cereal chemists in research and prod- 


ucts control of large flour milling concern. 
Especially interested in men with durum 
control, wheat quality and test baking ex- 
perience, Salary commensurate with train- 
ing and experience. Address 9642, ‘The 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MONEY - MAKING, PERMANENT POSI- 
tion for salesman who can sell spring 
wheat and rye flours to bakery and fam- 
ily trade in West Virginia where sub- 
stantial business has been established for 
years. Must be high-grade, energetic man 
who would work as a direct mill repre- 
sentative. Automobile furnished by mill. 
Please submit references and full outline 
of experience with first letter. Address 
9620, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED! 
SALESMEN 


We will employ several active, 
aggressive salesmen to cover 
new territories, selling TOWN 
CRIER Flour to jobbers, whole- 
sale grocers and bakers—salary 
and expense, plus commission. 
Real producers can earn sub- 
stantial income. Full details 
about yourself, your sales record 
and accomplishments necessary 
in first letter. All replies confi- 
dential. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR 


MILLING CO. 
2010 Taney Avenue 


North Kansas City 16, Missouri 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 
EXPERT GRAIN, FLOUR TRAFFIC AND 
accounting man wants job Twin Cities. 
Reliable, hard worker. Address 9650, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















MILL CONNECTION WANTED 
Export and Domestic 
New York Market 


Address 9645, The Northwestern Miller 
23 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











LEY TY Vv 


FOR SALE—ONE COMPLETE BLENDING 
plant consisting of—one 40 H.P., 1,200 


R.P.M. motor, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 220-volt; 
two 5-bbl. mixers; two 10’ hexagon reels; 
two friction clutch packers; one rapid 
high speed packer; one sewing machine 
stand with two sewing machine heads; 
one vacuum sack cleaner with one 5 H.P., 
3-phase, 60-cycle, 220-volt, 1,800 R.P.M. 
motor; main shaft 2}§%, with all neces- 
sary hangers, pulleys and leather belts; 
metal boots and head, together with all 
metal elevator and conveyors. Nashville 
Roller Mills, P.O. Box 180, Nashville, 


Tenn. 





A FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTOR 


with sales force, warehouse on rail- 
road siding and trucks — located in 
suburb of New York, desires corre- 
spondence with a mill which can offer 
quality hard and soft spring flour at 
attractive prices. Good volume as- 
sured. All replies to this ad will be 
answered, 


Address 9640, The Northwestern Miller 
23 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 














MACHINERY WANTED 














- v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





MILLS FOR SALE 











v TT SN 


GIESSING FLOUR MILLS, FARMINGTON, 


Mo., for sale. 75 miles southeast of St. 
Louis. 800 ewt. diesel power, 100,000 bu. 
elevator storage. Write Royal, Barry- 
Carter Mills, Inc., P. O. Box 58, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 


derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 








v 





HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 





TWO A. O. SMITH VACUUM 
DRYERS—7’ 6” diameter and 
20’ 0” long, each complete with 
drive and Barometric Condenser. 
Steam pressure 20 lb., water re- 
moval average approximately 
1,675 lb. per hour. Dryer in op- 
eration approximately 7 years. 
Priced for quick sale at New 
Jersey location. 


Address 9639, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Canadian Crop Developments 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 


Director, Research Department, 
Searle Grain Co, 


WINNIPEG—Once again another 
week of the most perfect harvesting 
weather imaginable has _ prevailed 
over most of our prairies. Binders, 
combines and threshing machines 
have been performing from dawn to 
dark like a nonstop orchestra, play- 
ing sweet music with a rhythm dear 
to the heart of the farmer; the steady 
pulsing of wheat moving from the 
fields into the channels of trade and 
commerce. 

This perfect harvesting rhythm had 
one or two slight discords in a touch 
of frost at a few isolated points in 
northern Alberta and northern Sas- 
katchewan. However, the frost did 
no great harm. What was more se- 
rious, in the area north of Edmonton 
in Alberta, was a half an inch of 
rain, which will set harvesting back 
for ten days or two weeks. 

By and large, however, the crop is 
almost all safe, and even heavy frosts 
now would only harm the quality of 
some of the grain remaining in the 
field stooked and swathed but not 
yet threshed. 

Samples of the grain being deliv- 
ered at country elevators are of un- 





Immediately Available 


FEED MILL 


GRAIN ELEVATOR 


125,000-bu. Monolithic concrete 
elevator and milling department. 
Built three years ago. All motor 
driven equipment. 


Approximately 75,000 sq. ft. brick 
buildings, including power plant, 
rotary drier for feed, deep wells, 
truck scales, truck dump, etc. 
Railroad sidings—Chicago Great 
Western Railroad. All in prime 
condition. In heart of soya bean, 
hog-raising and dairy country. 


An unusual opportunity for a 
sincerely interested party, both 
from standpoint of price and 
terms. Property entirely free and 
clear. 


Send for descriptive circular listing 
ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO 
CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


BOX 299, WAVERLY, 
Tel.—WaAverly 750 


P. O. IOWA 











MILLS WANTED 
v 














WANTED 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SOFT WHEAT 


FLOUR MILL 


State Full Particulars 
and Price 


Box N 1105 
113 W. 42nd St., New York 18 














usually high quality. Sixty-three anq 
sixty-four pounds to the bushel jg 
quite common, with a fine, hard, clear 
red kernel, such as all farmers like 
to see. 


358,000,000 Bu. Forecast 

The second Dominion Crop Report 
has been issued. Its estimate for prai- 
rie wheat production is 358 million 
bushels, compared with the first Do. 
minion estimate of a month ago of 
340 million. The total wheat estimate 
for the whole of Canada is 391 million 
bushels, which means that eastern 
Canada is expected to produce 33 mil- 
lion. This eastern wheat, however, is 
seldom taken into account, for none 
of it enters into international trade. 
It is all used for human and animal 
feed quite close to where it is pro- 
duced. 


These figures mean that the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board will have the task 
of selling to countries other than 
Britain—some 65 in number—not far 
short of 100 million bushels of export 
wheat as compared with sales of 40 
million last year. The board’s efforts 
are being watched with considerable 
interest, for this is the first time 
that the wheat board has really had 
the responsibility of actually selling 
wheat. 

Up to now the board has been real- 
ly an “order taker.” That is, its prime 
function has been to allot the wheat 
it has had on hand to eager buyers, 
who for several years past have want- 
ed more wheat than the board had to 
offer. Now Canadian wheat will have 
to be sold on its merits to world-wide 
buyers, who will have the choice be- 
tween Canadian, American, Austral- 
ian, Argentine, Balkan and Russian 
wheats. It is significant that wheat 
board salesmen are now going to Eu- 
rope, that European buyers are not 
now coming to Canada. 

Will the wheat board set-up be 
equal to the task? And will the board 
be able to maintain a premium of 15 
@30¢ a bu. over and above the Chi- 
cago price it has hitherto charged 
foreign buyers on account of the su- 
perior quality of Canadian wheat? 


Includes Farm Reserves 

The Canadian year-end surplus of 
July 31, 1948, is estimated by the 
Dominion to have been 76 million, 
compared with 87 million for the year 
before. I have noticed some comments 
on this by U.S. writers, who seem to 
assume that this 76 million is avail- 
able for sale. That is not so, for the 
76 million is made up of 40 million 
which farmers usually keep on their 
farms as reserves and which, there- 
fore, is hardly to be drawn upon. The 
actual Canadian carry-over, there- 
fore, as far as the export market is 
concerned, is no more than 36 million 
bushels, an exceedingly small amount 
particularly when we remember that 
on July 31, 1943, only five years 
ago, the Canadian visible surplus 
available for sale was just over 550 
million bushels. 

When one reflects on the great 
changes that have taken place in the 
price of wheat, both up and down, 
and the even greater changes that 
have taken place between burden- 
some surpluses and a definite scarcity 
in a few short years, it serves as 4 
sharp lesson to show how unreliable 
must be the forecasts of those wou!d- 
be planners who pretend to foresee 
the future and to set export quo‘as 
and prices for each of four or five 
years ahead, just as recently did 
those persons who placed before us 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
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A new development 
tweens @ Which greatly ex- 
— YA tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 














It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids; Mich. Telephone 85991 














The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








ee 
Golden Loaf” t's ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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‘PROUD OF YOURJOB 





S WE ARE OF OURS... 





KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


((ONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (0) 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 



































B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 











NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 
The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











“Cremo’”’ stcem Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 











Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 
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TORONTO VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS “MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA'S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
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SPRING WHEAT 
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season 

Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour os 
' Dist 

Owning and Operating Mills at to the 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat season 
Saskatchewan and Alberta lb., age 


728,533 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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U.S. Supplies of Flaxseed 
for 1948-49 Second Largest 


United States supplies of flaxseed 
for the 1948-49 crop year will be 
5% larger than a year ago and 
above any other season with but one 
exception, according to the quarterly 
flaxseed market summary of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The carry- 
over of old crop seed was unusually 
large, while the current crop prom- 
ises to exceed any other harvest ex- 
cept the bumper 1943 outturn. 

Disappearance of flaxseed during 
the 1947-48 crop year was about 23% 
larger than the previous year, but 
about 10% smaller than the 10-year 
average. Distribution was chiefly of 
domestic seed since imports dropped 
to the lowest point since the 1908-09 
season. Distribution of linseed oil was 
the smallest for any year since be- 
fore the second world war. Flaxseed 
prices failed to reach the record high 
point attained during the 1946-47 crop 
year, but for the season as a whole, 
averaged above any other year for 
which comparable data are available. 


Supplies Well Above 1947-48 


About 51,818,000 bu. flaxseed will 
be available for domestic usage dur- 
ing the 1948-49 crop year if Aug. 1 
prospects are realized. This is well 
above the 41,454,000 bu. last year, 
but appears particularly large com- 
pared with the previous 10-year av- 
erage supplies of 31,917,000 bu., and 
is only moderately below the 1943-44 
record supply of 54,427,000 bu. The 
carry-over of old crop seed at July 
1 was the third largest of record and 
totaled 7,290,000 bu., including 2,264,- 
000 on farms, 1,281,000 in commercial 
storage and 3,745,000 at processing 


plants, interior mills and elevators. - 


Aug. 1 conditions indicate a crop of 
44,528,000 bu., compared with 39,763,- 
000 on 1947 and 26,756,000 the 10-year 
(1937-46) average. 


The large 1948 crop reflects in- 
creased acreage and an unusually fa- 
vorable growing season. Encouraged 
by high prices received for the 1947 
crop, growers planted 4,710,000 acres 
to flaxseed, an increase of 13% com- 
pared with 1947 plantings, and a gain 
of about 48% compared with the 10- 
year average. Despite the increased 
acreage and extension to some areas 
probably less suitable for flaxseed, 
acreage abandonment was only 4.2%, 
and Aug. 1 conditions forecast an av- 
erage yield of 9.9 bu. from the 4,514,- 
000 acres remaining for harvest. This 
is equal to the unusually high yield 
in 1947 and about 10% above the 10- 
year average. 


Crushings Gain 


Crushings during the 1947-48 sea- 
son, including 500,000 bu. of 1947 
crop flaxseed crushed prior to July 1, 
1947, and excluding 712,000 bu. of 1948 
crop seed crushed prior to July 1, 
1948, amounted to 29,879,000 bu. This 
Compares with 24,660,000 bu. crushed 
during the previous season and the 
record crush of 54,602,000 bu. for the 
season ending June 30, 1944. The 10- 
year average crush (1935-36-1944-45) 
Was 35,796,000 bu. 

Distribution of linseed oil dropped 
to the lowest point since the 1939-40 
Season and amounted to 616,336,000 
lb., against 624,023,000 in 1946-47 and 
728,533,000 Ib. the 10-year average. 
Imports totaled only 13,787,000 Ib., 
and together with a carry-over of 
144,544,000 and production of 595,137,- 
000 Ib. provided total supplies of 753,- 





468,000 Ib. or about 15 million pounds 
less than the previous season. Exports 
increased to 25,551,000 lb. against only 
933,000 the previous year, but factory 
consumption dropped about 10% and 
totaled 485,336,000 lb. Other usage 
was about 6 million lb. larger than 
the previous year and totaled 105,- 
499,000 lb. Stocks remaining June 30 
totaled 137,132,000 Ib. 


Prices paid growers for 1947 flax- 
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MILLED 


PURITY - 
STERLING + 


seed averaged $6.10 bu., compared 
with $4.04 for the 1946 crop and $2.10 
the previous 10-year average. At Min- 
neapolis, No. 1 flaxseed prices aver- 
aged $6.387 bu. during the 1947-48 
crop year against $6.308 the previous 
season and $2.327 the 10-year average. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA EXPORTS 

PHILADELPHIA — Grain exports 
through the port of Philadelphia dur- 
ing August were the largest in more 
than a year, according to the Com- 
mercial Exchange. John H. Frazier, 
managing director of the organiza- 
tion, said the total of 5,336,664 bu. 
had not been exceeded since the 6,- 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS G° LTD. 
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046,182 bu. in July, 1947. It compares 
with 2,377,915 bu. in July this year 
and with 4,891,438 in August a year 
ago. Reflecting the heavier movement 
of wheat, that commodity accounted 
for nearly all of the shipments 
abroad, amounting to 5,157,881 bu. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BLUEFIELD BUILDING SOLD 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA.—The , old 
Bluefield Milling Co. building and all 
of the equipment belonging to the 
firm was recently sold to the Blue- 
field Produce & Provision Co., ac- 
cording to J. Lawrence Alexander, 
who headed the milling company be- 
fore its liquidation was begun in 1940. 














WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - “LAKURON” 
WORLD WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 


GREAT WEST > 
MAITLAND + HURON 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 


CANADA CREAM - 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood FI 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO +: HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
p CX FFICE M NTREAL YRIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE VANCOUVER 











CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Sept. 23—Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania Feed Assn., meeting at Schus- 
ter’s, Greenville, Pa.; secretary-treas- 
urer, H. E, Casgrain, P.O. Box 1145, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Sept. 24-26—Philadelphia Bakers 
Club annual golf party at Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa.; secretary, F. M. 

Hawkins, 232 Chew Street, Philadel- 
phia 20. 


Sept. 29—New Jersey Bakers Day, 
annual convention of the New Jersey 
Bakers Board of Trade; at the Essex 
House, Newark, NW. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 2 — Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., 52nd annual 
convention at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Don Clark, 
100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 

Oct. 10-18—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Gov- 
ernor, Jefferson City, Mo.; secretary, 
F. L. Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co., 
St. Louis. 

Oct. 15 - 22 — American Bakers 
Assn. and Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Joint Exposition of 
Baking Machinery and Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 


September 21, 1948 


Oct. 17-19—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention at the 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec- 
retary, Leslie Magee, Maysville, Ky, 


Oct. 18.—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Barnum 
Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn.; secretary, 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 


Oct. 28-30—National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Assn., atinual convention 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; secretary, Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee. 


Nov. 4-6—American Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Tom 
Smith, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Ill. 


Nov. 14-16—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention at the Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; secretary, 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16. 

1949 


Jan, 24-25—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., 33rd annual conven- 
tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Emmet 
Gary, 16 McLellan Place, Baltlimore 
1, Md. 





Mutt at SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
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SaLEs OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ""ForTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 





Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 
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NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. 





FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLGUR 


PER DAY. 








Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


tHe OGILVIE FLOUR MILL 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 
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Let our Specialists 
: help You eee 


..-A Woods representative is more than a 
salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 
manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 


He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 


= >/ f- ee product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 
a : ... economically < . . attractively. Consult your 
y Woods specialist about any phase of your 


packaging operation! 


a 
a 
‘ 
J 
ra 
$ 
? 


Jute and Cotton BAGS 


—\ x 
— A WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. . 


Montreal * Toronto * Ottawa ¢« Welland * Winnipeg * Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors, 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” / ° 
al aii, Mitte ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA SUES hichardson £ SONS 
2 / M / T & Oo 








Bain archon Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ SSS 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, Ltp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. ®URFAto 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHeEaT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 


_ ae. — 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn R]TLOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








fo Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


KNIGHTON 








Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


FLOUR | | swion tour 
NEW YORK BOSTON 

444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 

COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS “S00 Fee eae 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N.J. 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 








THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 


FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tanner - Evans = Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 





New York, N. Y. 








SCHNEIDER 
BAKERY SERVICE 


434 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 











Carvin Hosmer, Storte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 






















He: Look, darling, here is a dia- 
mond engagement ring for you. 

She: Oh, it is be-utiful, but honey, 
the diamond has a flaw in it. , 
He: You shouldn’t notice that— 
why, you’re in love and love is blind. 

She: Yes, but not stone blind. 


¢¢ ¢ 

There were four inquisitive broth- 
ers. 

Walter stepped on the gas to see if 
he could beat the train to the cross- 
ing. He couldn't. 

George struck a match to see if the 
gasoline tank on his automobile was 
empty. It wasn’t. 

Henry patted a strange bulldog on 
the head to see if the animal was 
affectionate. He wasn’t. 

Now the lone surviving brother 
swore he would never let his curiosity 
get the better of him—but he did. 
He asked a girl to marry him just to 
see if she was engaged. She wasn’t. 


¢¢ ¢ 


One of those very talkative women 
buttonholed a fisherman who was 
minding his own business and said, 
“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? 
A great big fellow like you might be 
better occupied than in cruelly catch- 
ing this poor little fish.” 

“Maybe you're right, lady,” said 
the fisherman, “but if this fish had 
kept its mouth shut, it wouldn’t be 


here.” 
¢¢ 


“T can’t help from worrying about 
Mary’s engagement,” mother con- 
fided. “I think she would be far hap- 
pier with a man who has less money 
than Mr. Smith.” 

“Never mind, mother,” soothed fa- 
ther. “Mary will take care of that 
after they are married.” 


eo ¢ 


The professor of mathematics and 
his fiancee were roaming in the fields 
when she plucked a daisy and looking 
roguishly at him began to pull off the 
petals, saying, “He loves me, he 
loves me not.” 

“You are giving yourself a lot of 
trouble,” said the professor, “you 
should count up the petals, and if the 
total is an even number the answer 
will be in the negative; if an uneven 
number in the affirmative.” 


e¢¢ ¢ 


Victims of an accident in Scotland 
were still lying about the road. Along 
came a native and said to a man ly- 
ing on his back: 

“Has the insurance man been ’roon 
yet?” 

“No,” was the reply. 

“Ah, weel, I'll just lie doon aside 


ye.” 
¢*?¢ ¢ 


Customer: I wonder if you would 
be so kind as to weigh this package 
for me? 

Butcher: Certainly—three and a 
quarter pounds. 

Customer: Thank you. It contains 
the bones you sent me in that 4-lb. 
roast yesterday. 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 





-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Cable Address: “DorrEacu,” London ey McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
: MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
52, Mark Lane, 70 Robertson Street GLASGOW a 
= LONDON, E. C.3 C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 60a Constitution Street, Leith 
Cable Address: ‘WHEATEAR,” Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,”’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
a ——— 
Established 1870 ROBERT NEILL, LTD. GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
STANNARD COLLINS & CO. FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
(E.A.GREEN) FLOUR IMPORTERS AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Cory Buildings . ’ 
Maaaidican tirent LONDON, E. ©. 3 eT Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,” London ‘ Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(GLASGOW) LTD. (Successor M. J. Vos) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
17, Cove Rechenes Ohentbere FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, (Established 1908) 
LONDON, E. C. 3 GRAIN IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
bal 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW Samples and Offers Solicited 
Cable Address: “Coventry,” London Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘Tarvo,” Haarlem 
: N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD.| ecONNELL & REID, LTD. BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Subscription Room, Seething Lane, pice compaanme commmnenata “AGRICOLA” 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
70, Penwortham Road, a ” IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
— Sanderstead, Surrey Cable Address: "Manvat,” Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘Bejenes,’’ Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 
— 
- sé 9 
| iurorTaRs o orarx, rLour, | ROBERT CARSON & CO. COMMISSIEHANDEL “‘CEREALES 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. uD, ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Affiliated ith: 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. gy 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, EB. C. 3 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
7 Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London Cable Address: “D1PLoma,” Glasgow Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Miun.) 
— J. M. & C. M. HAMM WILLIAM MORRISON & SON Established 1868 
bacon _ a wirenuaunG J8°s ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM ° ERASERS SESS 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
“Trevethoe” ‘ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND AGENTS 
17, The G : Baltic Chambers 2 
Brechmans, Fark. Nr. Hatfield, | 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW Peteeutens Skipperet. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
’ HERTS. ENGLAND Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, Cable Address: “Johnny” 
—_ Cable Address: ‘Alkers,’” London. Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” “Witburg” Amsterdam 
= _ 7 LOKEN & CO. A/S 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS FARQUHAR BROTHERS A. RUOFF & CO. Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR MERCHANTS Established 1855 Working Norway, Finland, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS eomeene ter) and Sweden 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. _ Reference: 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM Chase National Bank of the City 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, C. I. F. business much preferred. of New York, N. Y. 
ol DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: ‘“Glencairn,” Glasgow Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam Midland Bank, Ltd., — & 
Princes St., London 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. GEBROEDERS VREESWYK Established 1899 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS FLOUR IMPORTERS UTRECHT, HOLLAND NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
’ w,Cc. 
GRAIN, SEEDS. OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS ee. c.5 IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Corys’ Buildings Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE AND FEEDINGSTUFFS | OSLO, NORWAY 
Co. 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN = ” 
Mut, fy LVERPOOL ~ ' Cables: ‘‘Puitip,”” Dundee 7 Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 
_ 68 Constitution Street LEITH a eves _— se 
7 § D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. | JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. | ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
3 45 Hope Street GLASGOW FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR AGENT (Anton Sorensen) 
IMPORTERS OF No. 8 South College Street, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND OSLO, NORWAY 
FFICES ALS Also LEITH and DUNDEE ; 4 MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
LIVERPOOL — “LEITH ; . sa an Reference: The Northwestern Miller IMPORTERS 
s DUBLIN BELFAST Cable Address: Code: Cable Add “— i. 
VIGILANT Riverside “ ress: “‘Asbjornsta’ Cable Address: ‘Flourimport” 
— Al Handel- 
CRAWFORD & LAW N.V. fifastrie Mantschappy | FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S Established 1895 
; lishe 91 
FLOUR IMPORTERS “MEELUNIE” ae 4 — OTTO M ADSEN 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 Cae Sam, FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED FLOUR IMPORTERS 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers Heerengracht 209 COPSHDSESS, Senmer™ 
’ LONDON. E.C.3 AMSTERDAM HOLLAND Working Denmark, Finland, Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 
yegiiegs : Importers of: Norway, Sweden Samples and offers solicited 
. Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow rie Flours - Offals - Starch Cable Address: ‘‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 
— H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER . 
' GENERAL AGENCY 
‘ Buy and Sell Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of EF — The Feedman Ss 
Through FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, a weekly 
WANT ADS _| so versie’ Oe | 
7 1 s H 
h S . pris as trad ‘AMSTERDAM, Z. 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, aes newspaper 
eee Mase able Address: “Jos” S The Growi Feed I ustry 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's eTves ng 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER | Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 
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There are LWGMDS 


for flour processing, too 








When you need a lifeguard you need him in a 
hurry—that’s why he’s always on the job ready 


for trouble. 


In flour processing, too, when you need help 
you generally need it promptly to avoid costly 
shut-downs—and that’s why N-A’s Flour Service 
Division is always at your call ready to help you 
or your consultants on any maturing, bleaching 


or enriching problem. 


Why not call your N-A Representative — let 





him tell you about his time-tested products and 
learn how handy his more than 25 years’ ex- 


perience can be. 





WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


AGENE 
for llowr maturin 
NOVADELOX 


tor « whiter, brighter 

















ICE BULLETIN: 





Step up and get shot— 
it may save your life! 


IT’S AS EASY AS THIS. Just step up to an X-ray 
machine. Let the technician “shoot” your chest. 
Step down seconds later, and go about your busi- 


ness. Nothing magic about this procedure, and yet 
... it could save your life. 


The reason is called tuberculosis. If you should 
happen to have this dread disease—and thousands 
do, without realizing it—your X-ray would tell you. 
You could then get immediate treatment. 


Science knows enough about TB to wipe it out. Yet 
it still kills about a thousand people a week. And it 
will continue to kill until individuals and commu- 
nities take the trouble to detect and treat TB. 


Of course, the chances are you don’t have TB. But 
why not protect your health, your peace of mind 
and your family by getting a chest X-ray nowP 











